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CRITERIA  FOR  JUDGING  THE  PROJECT  METHOD 

Ernest  Horn 

This  discussion  will  attempt  two  things:  first,  to  try  to 
clarify  the  differences  which  result  from  the  many 
attempts  to  find  out  what  is  meant  by  the  “Project 
Method”;  and  second,  to  establish  a  few  criteria  by  which  we 
may  judge  the  worth  of  the  various  class  procedures  that  are 
found  under  that  name. 

The  chief  credit  for  introducing  and  popularizing  the 
term  must  be  given  to  the  teachers  of  agriculture,  manual 
training,  and  domestic  science.  These  teachers  originally 
classified  as  “projects”  such  activities  as  baking  a  cake, 
making  a  dress,  growing  a  trial  plot  of  corn,  raising  a  prize 
calf,  or  building  a  book  case.  The  worth  of  such  “projects” 
was  measured  by  the  degree  to  which  they  duplicated 
projects  and  activities  found  in  life,  by  the  degree  to  which 
they  used  the  best  materials  and  best  methods,  and  by  the 
degree  of  success  that  resulted.  These  “projects”  may  be 
defined  as  highly  practical,  problematic  activities  taken  in 
their  natural  setting  and  involving  the  use  of  concrete 
materials,  usually  in  a  constructive  way.  They  are  to  be 
distinguished,  in  general,  from  other  school  activities  in  that: 
(1)  they  are  organized  more  directly  about  the  activities 
of  life  outside  the  school;  (2)  they  are  more  concrete;  and 
(3)  they  afford  a  better  test  of  working  knowledge.  This 
type  of  work  was  uniformly  successful  where  the  adminis¬ 
trative  features  were  well  worked  out.  It  is  still  a  prevailing 
method  in  instruction  in  some  subjects.  Through  it  many 
boys  and. girls  were  kept  interested  in  school  work,  when 
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otherwise  they  would  have  dropped  it.  Its  chief  merit,  how¬ 
ever,  lies  in  its  efficiency  and  in  its  power  to  motivate.  Girls 
can  learn  to  bake  cakes  by  baking  them;  boys  can  learn  to 
grow  corn  by  growing  it. 

The  chief  objective  that  teachers  set  to  reach  through  such 
“projects”  was  efficiency  in  performance.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  teachers  of  other  subjects  were  using 
“Projects,”  not  to  secure  better  performance,  but  rather  to 
secure  a  higher  degree  or  clearness  of  understanding.  The 
teacher  of  pioneer  history  found  that  the  best  way  to  teach 
how  the  pioneers  made  soap  was  to  have  the  pupils  make 
soap.  The  teacher  of  geography  found  that  the  best  way  to 
get  a  clear  idea  of  the  fundamental  processes  in  paper-making 
was  to  have  the  pupils  make  paper.  Even  the  translation  of 
“Caesar’s  Bridge”  profited  from  this  use  of  the  “project.” 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  such  “projects”  had  to  do  with 
clearness  of  understanding,  rather  than  with  proficiency 
in  performance,  they  were  very  similar  to  those  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  manual  training,  and  home  economics.  In  fact,  there 
was  until  very  recently  a  fair  amount  of  agreement  as  to  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  the  “project.” 

How  then  has  the  present  confusion  come  about.?  It  was 
perhaps  inevitable  that  some  teachers  should  emphasize  but 
one  or  two  of  the  many  factors  that  enter  into  “project” 
teaching.  To  some,  the  problematic  character  of  the  “pro¬ 
ject”  was  the  important  thing,  to  others  the  quality  of  the 
concreteness J seemed  the  chief  contribution.  Many  were 
particularly  impressed  by  the  close  relation  which  the 
“project”  maintained  with  activities  in  life  outside  of  school. 
Still  others  became  absorbed  in  the  increased  interest  that 
children  showed  in  such  work.  More  recently  a  small 
minority  of  teachers  have  made  much  of  the  requirement  that 
pupils  should  initiate  school  activities.  These  points  of 
emphasis  gradually  operated  to  exclude  or  cause  the  neglect 
of  other  factors.  Accordingly,  such  widely  divergent 
practices  as  the  following  are  called  “projects”:  determining 
whether  New  York  or  San  Francisco  has  the  best  harbor; 
taking  an  excursion  to  a  local  factory;  constructing  a  simple 
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model  of  a  reinforced  concrete  bridge;  making  garden  by 
scattering  pieces  of  paper  on  the  class-room  floor;  furnishing 
an  apartment;  and  listening  to  a  victrola.  This  confusion 
was  bad  enough,  but,  in  spite  of  it,  there  are  ample  data  to 
indicate  that,  until  the  last  two  or  three  years,  five  out  of  six 
teachers  still  held  pretty  closely  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
“project’*  that  had  been  worked  out  in  agriculture. 

The  most  serious  confusion  in  recent  years  has  resulted 
from  the  teaching  of  those  who  define  the  “project”  as  a 
wholehearted,  purposeful  act  projected  by  children.  If  you 
will  examine  such  typical  “projects”  as  making  a  dress  or 
raising  a  trial  plot  of  corn,  you  will  see  that  the  emphasis  in 
these  “projects”  was  upon  the  requirements  set  by  life  out¬ 
side  the  school.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  types 
of  school  activities  in  that  they  more  closely  duplicate 
performances  needed  in  life,  they  are  highly  practical,  and 
through  them  we  utilize  concrete  materials  in  the  solution 
of  problems  that  have  been  set  up.  The  motive  phase  was  ' 
not  peculiar  to  such  exercises. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  emphasis  of  this  newer  school  has 
been  upon  the  subjective,  rather  than  upon  the  side  of  social 
utility.  Cakes  are  flow  baked  because  the  pupils  propose  to 
bake  them.  In  the  former  plan  cakes  were  baked  because 
that  is  the  way  to  learn  to  bake  cakes.  This,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  is  the  chief  difference,  a  difference  that  really  defines 
the  two  schools  of  educational  thinking.  It  is  clear  that 
those  who  would  define  a  “project”  as  a  wholehearted,  • 
purposeful  act,  have  included  none  of  the  qualities  by  which 
the  earlier  type  of  “project”  was  to  be  distinguished  from 
other  types  of  teaching.  One  type  of  good  teaching  is  as 
likely  to  be  classified  under  this  definition  of  a  “project”  as 
another.  The  frank  intention  of  some  was  to  secure  a 
concept  under  which  various  types  of  school  activity  could 
be  unified.  This  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  want  to  get 
on  the  “project”  band-wagon,  but  it  has  left  teachers  with 
a  very  confused  idea  as  to  what  a  “project”  is. 

Under  the  circumstances  what  shall  we  do  with  the  term 
“project”.^  In  my  judgment,  we  should  return  to  the 
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original  use  of  the  term.  This  statement  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  not  encourage  the  children  to  initiate  socially 
desirable  activities.  It  is  rather  an  objection  to  disturbing 
teachers*  minds  by  an  unnecessary  shift  in  terminology. 
As  used  by  the  teacher  of  agriculture,  the  term  describes  a  h 
distinct  type  of  school  procedure.  If  we  cannot  return  to 
this  definition,  we  must  either  abandon  the  word  altogether, 
or  use  it  in  combination  with  other  terms  such  as  construc¬ 
tion-project,  illustrative-project,  excursion-project,  appre¬ 
ciation-project,  trial-project,  etc.  So  much  for  the  defi¬ 
nition. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  important  to  know  what  to  call 
a  school  procedure  as  it  is  to  know  how  to  appraise  it.  A 
“project”  is  to  be  measured  in  the  same  way  that  any  other 
school  procedure  is“1meaiured,  namely,  by  the  amount  that 
pupils  learn  through  it.  Looking  at  the  problem  of  ap¬ 
praisal  in  a  larger  way,  any  method  may  be  measured  by  the 
certainty  and  the  economy  by  which  the  child  is  able  to 
reach  the  great  objectives  of  public  education.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  the  following  principles  will,  if  rigorously  used,  enable 
us  to  make  the  most  of  desirable  exercises  that  go  under  the 
name  of  “projects,**  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  any 
of  the  mistakes  that  are  now  being  made. 

1.  The  ** project*^  must  represent  a  body  of  subject-matter  of 
known  value  in  life  outside  the  school.  This  means  that  it 
must  seek  to  identify  the  child  with  the  purposes,  ideals, 
knowledges,  skills,  and  appreciations  that  characterize  the 
best  people  in  the  community  in  which  the  school  exists. 
The  “projects’*  that  were  early  developed  in  agriculture  and 
domestic  science  meet  this  qualification  fully.  The  student 
was  identified  in  a  direct  way  with  the  same  practices  and 
problems  that  characterize  the  best  farmers  and  the  best 
housewives.  Not  only  teachers,  but  the  students  them¬ 
selves,  were  enabled  to  see  the  real  reason  for  what  was 
attempted,  to  work  intelligently,  and  to  measure  the  success 
of  actual  results  achieved. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  not  to  interest  the  child, 
merely,  but  to  develop  the  interests  that  he  should  have.  In  the 
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case  of  the  older  type  of  “project,”  as  in  agriculture,  the 
child’s  motives  were  real  and  from  the  same  sources  from 
which  the  best  people  of  the  community  draw.  The  school 
cannot  afford  to  base  a  curriculum  upon  a  child’s  immature, 
haphazard,  and  whimsical  purposes,  even  though  these 
purposes  may  be  ever  so  wholehearted.  Rather  it  must  / 
identify  him  wholeheartedly  with  the  purposes  that  are 
socially  most  desirable.  No  theory  of  interest  can  be 
accepted  that  does  not  include  as  a  part  of  it  a  feeling  of 
social  obligation.  The  school  which  sets  out  to  build  upon 
the  child’s  transitory  interest  will  ultimately  find  that  it  has 
failed  even  in  its  attempt  to  interest  the  children.  Abiding 
interests  and  wholehearted  purposes  are  not  obtained  in  this 
way.  The  worst  bored  children  I  have  ever  seen  were  in  a 
school  where  the  teacher  catered  to  the  daily  whims  of  the 
pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  the  school  which  seeks  directly 
the  objectives  that  are  most  important  in  life  outside  the 
school,  will  not  only  afford  a  better  preparation  for  the  needs 
and  opportunities  in  life,  but  will  best  succeed  at  the  same 
time  in  interesting  its  children.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  class  that 
was  not  interested  in  any  job  which  was  put  before  them, 
providing  that  job  was  felt  to  be  vital  by  the  best  people  in 
the  community.  Occasionally  children  are  not  interested  in 
problems  that  the  teacher  sets.  Often  the  commercial  club 
of  the  city  would  be  still  less  interested. 

3.  There  must  he  a  sharp  and  systematic  attach  on  social 
objectives  of  value.  There  is  a  practical  administrative 
consideration  involved  here  that  is  very  important.  By 
basing  the  curriculum  on  the  needs  and  interests  of  life  out¬ 
side  the  school,  we  are  enabled  to  systematize  instruction. 
Courses  of  study  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  social  utility, 
books  to  fit  the  needs  of  such  courses,  and  teachers  trained  to 
meet  the  specific  difficulties  commonly  encountered  may  be 
secured.  None  of  these  things  are  possible  where  instruction 
follows  primarily  the  child’s  daily  interests  and  proposals. 
Of  course,  even  the  most  enthusiastic  exponents  of  the  theory 
of  following  the  children’s  projected  purposes,  would  really 
not  carry  out  the  theory  into  practice  in  a  thorough  going 
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fashion.  One  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the  importance  of 
purposeful  activity  presents  to  the  students  in  his  course 
the  most  detailed  and  highly  organized  course  I  have  ever 
seen.  Assignments  are  highly  focalized,  as  they  should  be. 
The  course  maps  out  certain  problems  that  have  been 
determined  by  the  teacher.  Moreover,  the  classes  of  this 
teacher  are  highly  interesting.  His  practice  illustrates 
admirably  the  doctrine  that  I  have  been  propounding.  I 
think  one  could  say  truthfully  that  this  teacher  would  feel 
justified  in  compelling  a  teacher  to  learn  what  she  should 
know  in  order  to  teach  effectively,  whether  she  liked  such 
learning  or  not.  It  seems  thoroughly  practical  to  determine 
quite  in  detail  what  a  given  class  should  study  in  any  sub¬ 
ject.  After  this  has  been  determined,  one  may  utilize  all 
sorts  of  methods,  in  order  to  see  that  the  purposes  involved 
in  the  course  which  has  been  so  organized  will  become  the 
wholehearted  purposes  of  the  class.  For  example,  if,  as 
a  result  of  investigation,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  ordinary 
American  citizen  should  be  intelligent  with  regard  to  the 
Pan-American  Union,  the  teacher  may  then  set  out  to  make 
this  knowledge  the  wholehearted  purpose  of  a  group  of 
children  studying  the  geography  of  Latin  America. 

Just  a  word,  before  leaving  these  criteria,  with  regard  to 
pupils*  initiative.  Some  of  the  teachers  that  have  most 
strongly  objected  to  the  disciplinary  claims  of  certain 
secondary  subjects,  have  been  caught  by  the  same  bait  in 
their  attempts  to  develop  initiative,  which,  to  adapt  Pro¬ 
fessor  James’s  statement,  can  be  kept  on  tap  for  any  emer¬ 
gency.  The  truth  is  that  there  are  some  initiatives  we  want 
and  others  we  most  certainly  do  not  want.  Some  of  the 
most  serious  problems  confronting  the  secondary  schools  of 
to-day  arise  out  of  the  fact  that  the  students  sometimes 
possess  certain  initiatives  which  break  down  the  scholarly 
and  even  the  moral  tone  of  the  school.  We  are  forced  not  to 
encourage  these  initiatives,  or,  if  you  please,  these  undesir¬ 
able  purposes,  but  to  substitute  other  initiatives  and  pur¬ 
poses  that  are  socially  desirable  and  attractive. 

4.  The  technics  of  teaching  are  special,  rather  than  general. 
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There  is  no  method  by  which  all  subjects,  or  even  a  majority  * 
of  subjects,  may  be  taught.  Whatever  substantial  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years,  has  been  made  by  work¬ 
ing  out  the  objectives  peculiar  to  each  subject,  and  by 
discovering  experimentally  the  most  eflBcient  methods  of 
reaching  these  objectives.  The  objectives  to  be  attacked  in 
spelling  are  not  those  to  be  attacked  in  arithmetic.  Neither 
does  one  learn  to  spell  by  the  same  method  by  which  he 
learns  to  multiply.  Subjects,  and  even  parts  of  subjects, 
have  special  technics  in  method.  When  teachers  are  too  old 
for  active  service,  they  may  be  justified  in  searching  for  some 
hidden  unified  principle  lying  back  of  methods,  but  during 
their  period  of  active  teaching  they  will  do  well  to  learn  how 
best  to  teach  spelling,  and  arithmetic,  and  silent  reading,  and 
the  rest.  This  point  needs  special  emphasis,  because  of  the 
attempt  in  some  quarters  to  teach  all  subjects  by  a  single 
general  method.  The  most  serious  mistakes  are  made  in 
attempting  to  learn  mechanical  subjects  by  the  problem 
method,  and  in  the  attempt  to  develop  appreciation  by  the 
same  method. 

Consider  first  the  claim  that  such  abilities  as  are  involved 
in  mechanical  subjects  are  best  attained  incidental  to  the 
realization  of  such  purposes,  projected  by  the  children,  as 
giving  a  Hallowe’en  party,  building  a  small  boat,  or  planning 
an  Eskimau  village.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  about 
this  theory  of  incidental  teaching.  But  since  the  advent  of 
standard  tests,  the  measurement  of  schools  and  classes  where 
incidental  teaching  has  been  in  vogue,  has  considerably 
shaken  our  faith  in  such  schemes.  We  know  now  how  to 
teach  arithmetic,  silent  reading,  spelling,  and  writing  with  a 
fair  degree  of  efficiency,  but  not  incidentally.  None  of  the 
methods  that  have  been  determined  experimentally  are 
incidental  methods.  The  objectives  peculiar  to  each  sub¬ 
ject  are  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of  even  by  the  best  teachers, 
unless  they  are  given  a  separate  focus.  To  illustrate,  the 
attack  on  spelling  is  best  met  by  selecting  the  words  that  re¬ 
search  has  shown  to  be  most  used  in  spelling,  and  by  teaching 
these  words  by  the  method  that  experiment  has  shown  to  be 
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most  economical.  To  be  sure,  if  cheerful  letters  are  to  be 
written  to  pupils  who  are  sick  at  home,  the  words  in  such 
letters  should  be  spelled  correctly.  Such  letters  are  easily 
justified,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  motivating  or  econo¬ 
mizing  the  learning  of  spelling  of  the  words  in  them.  There 
are  two  principal  reasons  why  anyone  should  learn  to  spell  a 
given  word:  firstj^^because  it  is  commonly  needed  in  life;  and 
second,  because  he  cannot  yet  spell  it.  These  are  the  reasons 
which  appeal  to  people  in  life  outside  the  school,  and  they 
are  sufficient  for  children.  They  are  the  wholehearted, 
specific  purposes  which  we  seek  to  inculcate  in  the  child. 
Writing  a  letter  to  a  friend  merely  reinforces  these  reasons. 

This  attempt  to  teach  drill  subjects  by  the  problem  method 
is  no  more  objectionable  than  the  attempt  to  apply  such  a 
method  to  the  teaching  of  such  aesthetic  subjects  as  art, 
music,  and  poetry.  These  subjects  involve  experiences  that 
cannot  be  accurately  described  by  the  term  “problem,”  the 
word  “project,”  the  phrase  “wholehearted  purposes,”  nor 
by  any  combination  of  these.  They  will  be  best  taught  by 
adhering  to  the  distinctive  method  by  which  appreciation  in 
each  field  has  been  best  developed. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  we  can  distinguish  at  least  three 
groups  of  subjects.  One  group  includes  the  problems  and 
the  “projects”  (using  “project”  in  the  traditional  sense). 
One  group  includes  the  mechanical  subjects  involving  skill 
primarily.  The  third  group  involves  the  aesthetic  subjects. 
The  unwise  attempt  to  teach  these  three  groups  by  the 
problem  method  has  no  doubt  come  from  the  failure  to 
distinguish,  on  the  one  hand,  between  the  psychology  of 
thinking  and  the  psychology  of  learning,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  between  the  psychology  of  thinking  and  the  psychology 
of  appreciation.  I  should  like  to  say  again,  however,  that 
even  within  a  group  the  methods  which  apply  to  one  subject 
are  not  the  methods  which  apply  to  another  subject. 

Accordingly,  w^e  insist  that  each  distinctive  unit  of  subject- 
matter  must  be  taught  by  methods  peculiarly  adapted  to  it. 
It  means  also  that  we  cannot  trust  methods  of  incidental 
teaching.  To  repeat,  it  is  easy  to  justify  encouraging 
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children  to  write  letters  to  classmates  who  are  home  on  ac¬ 
count  of  illness,  but  not  as  a  spelling  exercise.  If  children  do 
learn  to  spell  some  words  by  this  method,  so  much  the  better. 
It  may  be  easy  to  justify  encouraging  children  to  make  up 
Thanksgiving  baskets  to  give  to  the  poor — but  not  as  the 
most  economical  way  to  teach  arithmetic.  A  failure  to 
realize  this  principle  is  likely  to  result  in  a  vicious  circle, 
where  the  undertaking  is  justified  only  because  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  skills  that  are  correlated  with  it,  and  the  mechanical 
skills  are  justified  only  by  their  use  in  the  undertaking. 

5.  There  must  he  special  provision  for  thorough  learning 
through  practice^  drills^  summaries^  and  reviews.  This  applies 
not  merely  to  mechanical  subjects  such  as  writing,  but  to  all 
subjects  in  the  course  of  study.  The  problem  method,  or 
the  “project”  method,  will  profit  very  greatly  by  the  frank 
recognition  of  the  need  for  rigorous  reviews  and  drills  even  in 
the  case  of  such  subjects  as  geography.  For  example,  if  one 
has,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  geography  of  South 
Ameriea,  taken  up  the  various  problems  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  South  American  trade,  it  is  not  enough 
to  solve  these  problems  one  after  another.  There  are  certain 
data  in  the  form  of  locations  and  geographical  principles  that 
should  be  remembered.  These  will  not  be  remembered  or  even 
thoroughly  understood,  unless  they  are  review^ed  and  fixqjJ 
by  drill.  Some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  exponents  of  the 
problem  method  will,  therefore,  ask  at  the  close  of  each  dis¬ 
cussion;  “WTiat  are  the  facts  that  we  will  remember  from 
this  discussion.^”  These  are  put  into  a  memory  list  and 
made  the  subject  of  frequent  drills.  Moreover,  the  children 
are  interested  in  these  reviews  and  drills. 

Note:  Dr.  Ernest  Horn  is  a  professor  of  Education  at  the  Iowa  State 
University.  Both  here  and  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  he 
has  achieved  a  reputation  as  a  teacher  trainer  and  a  director  of  educational 
research.  While  on  leave  of  absence  from  Iowa  one  year,  he  organized 
and  directed  the  Scarborough  School,  which  was  founded  by  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip. 


FEDERAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  EDUCATION 
Charles  Riborg  Mann 


A  FEDERAL  Education  Office  is  a  necessity.  Both 
“friends”  and  “enemies”  of  public  education  agree 
on  this  fundamental  thesis.  There  is,  however, 
widespread  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  objective, 
the  organization,  and  the  functions  of  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  education  should  be.  Hence  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  agencies  in  Washington  independently  dealing 
with  various  phases  of  the  subject.  Hence  the  numerous 
bills  before  Congress  proposing  legislation  on  this  subject. 

The  definition  of  the  objectives  and  organization  of  a 
national  education  office  raises  far-reaching  questions  of 
principle  and  function.  It  is  a  problem  of  the  type  dis¬ 
cussed  and  solved  by  the  framers  of  our  Constitution.  Hav¬ 
ing  agreed  that  the  objective  of  the  new  government  they 
were  creating  should  be  to  secure  to  all  men  the  unalienable 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  they  must 
first  have  made  an  analysis  of  the  functions  such  a  govern¬ 
ment  must  perform  in  order  to  achieve  the  end  sought. 
Decision  then  had  to  be  made  as  to  which  of  these  functions 
might  best  be  assigned  to  the  federal  government  and  which 
to  the  states.  On  the  basis  of  this  decision  an  organization 
w^as  constructed  to  do  the  job.  The  insight  of  their  analysis 
is  evidenced  by  the  growth  and  power  of  the  nation  they 
launched. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  their  task,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  are  many  subjects  on  which  they  did  not  incor¬ 
porate  specific  decisions  in  the  final  document.  One  of  these 
is  education.  Education  is  not  explicitly  mentioned  in  the 
Constitution.  It  is  difficult,'  therefore,  to  determine  by 
legal  processes  exactly  which  functions  of  education  belong 
to  the  federal  government  by  constitution  and  which  do  not. 
It  is  equally  difficult  to  settle  the  question  conclusively  by 
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legal  arguments  based  on  constitutional  definition  of  states’ 
rights. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  try  to  place  ourselves  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  and  to  attack  the 
problem  as  they  did.  To  do  this  we  must  first  get  a  clear 
conception  of  the  objective  of  this  democratic  government  of 
ours,  then  proceed  in  the  light  of  changed  conditions  to  make 
.  an  analysis  of  the  functions  that  must  be  performed  to  achieve 
that  objective,  and  then  create  the  organization  to  do  the  job. 
If  we  do  this  as  well  as  they  did,  the  nation  will  prosper  and 
grow  stronger.  But  if  we  fail,  or  if  we  perpetuate  organiza¬ 
tions  that  have  been  added  to  the  machinery  of  government 
by  mistake  or  because  of  the  enthusiasm  of  some  individual 
or  cult,  the  virility  of  the  nation  will  decline.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  important  to  make  no  mistake  with  regard  to  education 
just  now,  after  the  recent  appalling  exhibit  of  how  a  per¬ 
fectly  good  nation  like  Germany  can  be  ruined  by  following 
false  ideals  in  the  training  of  her  youth. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  problem  is  not  one  of  analyzing 
the  phrases  of  the  Constitution  to  discover  the  legality  of 
any  proposed  action.  It  is  rather  a  problem  of  determining 
what  action  is  necessary  to  induce  a  people  temperamentally 
constructed  as  Americans  are  to  direct  their  energies  toward 
achieving  the  obvious  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Constitution. 
Specifically  applied  to  education,  the  problem  may  be 
stated  thus:  What  must  the  Government  do  to  create  and 
maintain  conditions  under  which  the  peculiar  abilities  of 
every  citizen  to  contribute  constructively  to  national 
strength  and  public  welfare  will  be  developed  to  the  utmost? 

All  proposals  that  have  been  made  on  this  subject 
agree  that  one  of  the  prime  functions  of  a  federal  education 
office  is  to  study  and  investigate  educational  conditions  and 
to  make  reliable  reports  thereon.  The  Bureau  of  Education 
is  now  doing  this  as  eflSciently  as  its  limited  funds  will  permit. 
Nearly  every  one  agrees  that  more  liberal  support  should  be 
given  to  this  kind  of  work.  This  activity  may  then  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  an  essential  educational  function  of  the  national 
government. 
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A  second  important  activity  for  which  there  is  some  pre¬ 
cedent  and  much  eager  support  is  the  granting  of  federal 
subsidies  to  the  states  to  help  support  local  schools.  This 
activity  raises  fundamental  questions  of  national  policy  on 
which  there  are  at  present  wide  differences  of  opinion.  Is 
it  a  sound  national  policy  to  offer  money  to  a  state  to  induce 
it  to  better  its  educational  system.?  Does  this  method  of 
securing  action  tend  to  develop  local  initiative,  self-depend¬ 
ence,  responsibility,  moral  stamina,  and  all  those  other  fine 
traits  of  character  that  are  fundamental  to  an  upstanding 
manhood.?  Or  do  such  methods  pauperize  the  states  and 
encourage  them  to  lean  on  Uncle  Sam  for  support,  thereby 
reducing  instead  of  increasing  their  joy  in  productive  work.? 
Are  there  not  other  more  effective  ways  of  inciting  men  to 
action  than  that  of  offering  them  money? 

In  the  case  of  individuals  the  matter  is  well  understood. 
Every  one  knows  that  true  charity  consists  in  teaching  a  man 
how  to  win  his  own  way.  Training  men  to  be  self-supporting  is 
the  original  purpose  and  ultimate  justification  of  public  support 
of  schools.  But  in  the  cases  of  large  groups  like  states,  the 
principle  is  more  impersonal  and  less  obvious.  Hence  ready 
money  is  offered  to  attract  attention  and  secure  immediate 
results,  without  due  consideration  of  the  inevitable  con¬ 
sequences. 

Mississippi  has  been  held  up  by  the  proponents  of  federal 
subsidies  for  education  as  a  state  which  has  so  little  taxable 
wealth  that  it  cannot  itself  raise  enough  money  for  the  proper 
support  of  schools.  Therefore — so  the  argument  runs — 
it  is  necessary  to  call  in  the  federal  government  to  collect 
taxes  from  New  York  and  distribute  subsidies  in  Mississippi 
to  help  the  inhabitants  there  in  establishing  their  school 
system. 

It  happens  that  in  Mississippi  in  1910  a  man  with  creative 
imagination  visited  the  state  and  saw  what  was  needed  to 
create  better  schools.  Having  some  private  funds  at  his 
disposal,  he  employed  another  man  with  a  creative  idea  to 
spend  his  time  among  the  people  of  Mississippi  showing  them 
how  they  could  improve  their  conditions  by  organizing  corn 
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clubs  and  canning  clubs  and  consolidated  schools.  The 
work  prospered.  The  legislature  passed  the  necessary 
statutes  authorizing  the  establishment  of  consolidated 
schools.  These  schools  have  now  grown  rapidly  until  there 
are  525  of  them,  each  replacing  from  two  to  seven  or  eight 
small  one-room  schools. 

The  course  of  study  in  consolidated  schools  is  not  the  con¬ 
ventional  course  given  in  most  public  schools.  It  is  aimed 
at  teaching  the  children  to  be  productive  citizens.  When  the 
corn  clubs  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to  raise  130 
bushels  of  corn  to  an  acre,  and  the  schools  showed  how  to 
prepare  the  land  for  other  crops  than  cotton,  the  adults  of 
the  district  became  interested  and  sought  further  information. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  productivity  of  the  communi¬ 
ties  about  the  consolidated  schools  has  increased,  their  ready 
money  has  multiplied,  and  their  bank  credit  has  become  more 
stable.  They  have  taxed  themselves  heavily  to  support 
these  schools,  and  the  schools  have  become  the  center  of 
social  and  uplift  work  for  their  respective  communities. 

All  of  this  work  in  Mississippi  was  done  by  the  people 
themselves,  without  federal  subsidies,  because  of  the  skilful 
missionary  work  of  one  man  with  a  dynamic  idea.  Wken 
in  1917  the  Smith-Hughes  law  was  passed  and  federal  sub¬ 
sidies  were  available,  these  contributed  somewhat  to  the 
further  development  of  the  schools;  but  at  present  only  30 
of  the  525  consolidated  schools  are  receiving  aid  from  the 
federal  grant. 

This  experience  of  Mississippi  indicates  that  even  in  com¬ 
munities  that  seem  to  have  low  taxable  wealth,  there  is  latent 
energy  which  when  aroused  enables  them  to  achieve  great 
results  for  themselves.  It  indicates  that  when  a  school  de¬ 
livers  goods  the  people  want,  the  people  are  ready  to  pay  the 
price.  The  financial  diflSculties  of  schools  at  the  present  time 
are  not  due  to  lack  of  money  among  the  people.  At  present 
the  nation  spends  about  $1,000,000,000  on  its  public  schools. 
It  spends  $10,000,000,000  or  more  on  cosmetics,  chewing 
gum,  soda  water,  ice  cream,  joy  rides,  races,  tobacco,  and 
other  luxuries  and  frivolities.  Clearly  the  people  want 
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chewing  gum,  cosmetics,  and  the  rest  ten  times  as  badly  as 
they  want  the  kind  of  schooling  which  is  offered  them  on  the 
open  market.  When,  however,  they  have  the  opportunity 
to  buy  an  education  which  they  appreciate,  they  have  no 
real  diflSculty  in  finding  the  necessary  funds. 

From  the  facts  and  figures  such  as  these,  it  seems  clear  that 
federal  subsidies  for  education  tend  to  prolong  the  life  of  a 
type  of  schooling  which  the  people  do  not  care  to  pay  for. 
Far  greater  results  in  the  way  of  educational  progress  may 
be  obtained  by  supplying  reliable  information  and  dynamic 
ideas,  and  by  demonstrating  how  those  ideas  may  be  made 
to  work  in  practice.  WTien  a  farming  community  has  seen 
an  acre  bear  130  bushels  of  corn  instead  of  30,  it  is  ready  to 
seek  further  enlightenment  as  to  how  this  is  done  and  to  pay 
the  price  of  finding  out. 

It  is  also  possible  to  achieve  great  results  with  the  people 
of  this  country  by  inciting  competition  among  them  over 
the  achievement  of  a  great  idea.  During  the  war  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  draft  was  a  magnificent  example  of  how  our  people 
will  give  time  and  energy,  without  pay,  to  contribute  to  a 
great  cause  and  compete  with  one  another,  each  doing  his 
full  share.  You  say  that  was  war.  It  is  true  that  winning 
the  war  was  a  peculiarly  dynamic  idea;  but  self-support 
and  personal  development  are  profound  human  instincts, 
capable  of  stirring  men  to  great  activity.  If  a  Federal 
Education  Office  would  publish  annually  reliable  information 
concerning  the  conditions  of  illiteracy,  the  conditions  of 
public  health  and  other  vital  factors  affecting  education,  the 
states  would  soon  be  competing  with  one  another  to  make 
the  best  record.  They  would  do  this,  too,  without  federal 
subsidies. 

Since  the  payment  of  current  expenses  of  public  education 
thus  appears  to  be  incompatible  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  government,  there  remains  the  problem  of 
creating  an  organization  to  furnish  leadership  in  education 
by  means  of  facts,  figures,  and  dynamic  ideas.  The  bills 
now  pending  in  Congress  provide  that  the  Federal  Education 
Office  be  organized  as  part  of  the  executive  machinery  of 
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government.  In  support  of  this  proposal  it  is  urged  that  the 
department  with  its  several  bureaus  is  the  standard  form  of 
organization.  Therefore,  it  is  expedient  to  cast  the  edu¬ 
cation  oflSce  in  the  same  mould. 

It  is  true  that  the  original  departments  were  organized  to 
administer  the  business  of  the  nation  in  fields  in  which  the 
federal  government  has  large  administrative  or  executive 
interests  and  responsibilities.  State,  War,  Navy,  Treasury, 
Post  OflSce,  Interior,  Justice,  all  have  large  amounts  of 
national  business  to  transact.  The  newer  departments 
have  intrinsically  different  functions.  The  government 
operates  no  farms  or  manufacturing  industries.  It  conducts 
no  commercial  enterprises  and  has  no  administrative  re¬ 
sponsibility  over  the  labor  market.  In  these  fields  its 
interests  are  indirect.  Its  function  is  one  of  news  service, 
inspiration,  and  leadership.  When  the  departments  for 
carrying  on  these  constructive  or  creative  functions  are  or¬ 
ganized  and  classed  as  executive  departments,  as  they  are, 
it  is  inevitable  that  they  soon  find  and  assume  executive 
functions.  Their  budgets  expand  rapidly  and  they  gradually 
begin  to  administer  enterprises  that  are  diflicult  to  defend 
as  proper  functions  of  this  particular  government. 

In  the  case  of  education  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
public  schools  should  not  be  administered  or  controlled  in  any 
way  by  the  federal  government  or  by  any  other  single  agency. 
The  organization  of  the  Federal  Education  Office  as  part  of  the 
executive  machinery  is  a  dangerous  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  centralized  control.  The  inevitable  unfortunate  results 
can  be  prevented  only  by  starving  the  office  financially,  as 
has  been  done  with  the  present  Bureau  of  Education. 

Under  present  conditions,  it  is  suggested  that  it  would  be 
well  to  consider  whether  a  practical  and  theoretically  sound 
solution  of  this  problem  may  not  be  had  by  creating  ai 
Federal  Education  Commission.  Such  a  Commission  might 
consist  of  five  men  appointed  by  the  President  because  of 
conspicuous  ability  as  educational  leaders.  The  term  of 
office  of  each  might  be  five  years  and  each  might  be  eligible 
once  for  reappointment.  The  appointments  might  be  so 
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made  that  the  term  of  one  member  would  expire  each  year. 
By  this  plan  there  would  be  a  gradual  change  in  personnel, 
but  no  sudden  disruption  such  as  now  occurs  with  change 
of  administration.  The  salaries  must  be  large  enough  to 
secure  the  best  men  in  the  country.  Adequate  funds  must 
be  granted  to  carry  on  the  proper  w^ork  of  the  Commission, 
which  could  be  accurately  defined  in  the  statute  creating 
the  Commission. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  are  objections  to  the  creation 
of  so-called  independent  boards  and  commissions  as  parts  of 
the  federal  government.  Examples  are  not  wanting  of  the 
futility  and  failure  of  such  organizations.  The  success  of 
any  enterprise,  however,  depends  primarily  on  the  men  who 
are  chosen  to  conduct  it.  All  things  considered,  the  plan 
herein  suggested  seems  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  Federal 
Education  Office  better  than  any  other  yet  proposed  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  It  recognizes  that  education  is  not  an  executive 
function  of  the  federal  government.  There  is  no  justifi¬ 
cation  either  explicit  in  the  Constitution  or  implicit  in  the 
needs  of  our  form  of  government  for  the  federal  government 
to  administer  and  maintain  schools  or  pay  the  running  ex¬ 
penses  of  schools  except  as  required  for  the  training  of  men 
for  national  defense. 

2.  It  gives  education  a  proper  dignity  in  the  federal 
government  by  recognizing  it  as  a  profession  like  law  and 
organizing  it  more  along  the  lines  of  the  Supreme  Court 
than  as  an  executive  department  with  a  Secretary  in  the 
President’s  Cabinet. 

3.  It  tends  to  remove  federal  activities  in  education 
from  politics,  in  that  there  is  no  change  of  oflfice  because 
of  change  of  political  administration.  The  President  will 
appoint  one  member  of  the  Commission  each  year,  but  the 
tenure  of  oflSce  for  each  member  is  five  years  so  that  there 
will  be  no  abrupt  changes.  Since  each  member  is  eligible 
only  once  to  reelection,  the  maximum  tenure  of  oflSce  of 
any  one  member  is  ten  years.  Therefore,  the  Commission 
will  not  tend  to  get  into  a  rut  nor  become  fossilized. 
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4.  It  removes  the  danger  of  demands  for  large  appro¬ 
priations,  because  it  would  define  clearly  the  federal  functions 
of  education  and  limit  the  activities  of  the  Commission  to 
those  functions  which  do  not  include  administration  and 
financial  support  of  civilian  schools.  Under  the  department 
organization  there  would  be  constant  pressure  for  increased 
expansion  and  for  the  subsidizing  of  education  by  the  feder¬ 
al  government.  If  the  members  of  the  Commission  are 
chosen  with  the  same  care  as  are  Cabinet  members — men 
of  broad  outlook  as  well  as  comprehension  of  the  educational 
needs  of  the  country,  they  will  soon  demonstrate  that  this 
organization  meets  the  nec^ds  of  the  situation  without  sub¬ 
sidies,  and  the  campaign  for  subsidies  will  quickly  subside. 

5.  It  establishes  sound  democratic  relations  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  states.  It  encourages  the  states 
to  look  to  the  federal  government  for  opportunities  to  serve 
rather  than  to  look  upon  the  federal  government  as  a  source 
of  easy  money.  It  encourages  the  people  to  consider  what 
they  can  give  rather  than  what  they  can  get. 

Note:  The  various  proposals  for  a  reorganization  of  the  federal  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  have  been  much  discussed  in  the  Educational  Review. 
The  merits  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  now 
known  as  ,the  Towner-Sterling  Bill,  were  debated  at  length  in  the  No¬ 
vember,  1920,  and  January,  1921,  issues,  with  Dr.  Strayer  and  Mr. 
Magill  on  the  aflBrmative  side  and  Dr.  Mann  and  Dr.  Capen  on 
the  negative.  In  various  numbers  (May,  1920,  and  January,  April,  and 
September,  1921),  the  Educational  Review  has  in  its  editorial  columns 
supported  the  idea  of  a  federal  department  of  education,  with  a  Secretary 
in  the  President’s  Cabinet.  In  September,  1921,  an  article  by  Dr. 
Capen  discussed  impartially  the  constitution  of  the  various  portfolios  and 
the  proposal  of  a  Department  of  Education.  Now  Dr.  Mann  advocates 
the  formation  of  a  federal  Commission  of  Education  and  most  logically 
and  interestingly  states  the  reasons  for  his  position. 

Whether  one  agrees  with  Dr.  Mann  in  his  proposition  or  not,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  he  is  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  educational  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  to-day.  He  is  by  nature  a  clear  and  incisive 
thinker,  and  his  training  and  experience  have  been  broad  and  extensive. 
For  eighteen  years  he  taught  Physics  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
made  radical  improvements  in  the  content  and  methods  of  science  teach¬ 
ing.  Later  he  served  as  a  special  investigator  for  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
and  made  a  monumental  report  on  Engineering  Education.  During  the 
war  he  served  on  several  national  committees  on  education,  and  for  the  last 
four  years  he  has  been  directing  the  educational  activities  of  the  War 
Department. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  SOCIOLOGY  IN  THE  TRAINING 
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The  outstanding  lesson  that  students  of  the  past  gener¬ 
ation  or  two  have  learned  from  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  that  there  is  a  casual  relation  between  the 
civilization  of  any  given  age  and  people  and  their  system  of 
education.  China  had  a  civilization  with  its  face  set  to  the 
past.  In  the  ancient  Confucian  classics  all  rules  of  conduct 
and  all  standards  of  worth  had  been  set  forth  with  a  finality 
which  was  erected  into  a  religious  cult.  Accordingly,  the 
educational  program  consisted  in  memorizing  the  Confucian 
literature  and  in  slavish  imitation  of  its  thought  content  and 
literary  style.  The  acme  of  approved  academic  achievement 
was  in  the  complete  suppression  of  all  originality.  The  es¬ 
sential  characteristics  of  the  Athenian  civilization  were  the 
exact  opposite.  Its  contributions  have  enriched  life  ever 
since.  The  Greek  geniuses  throve  in  an  environment  which 
encouraged  their  originality.  They  were  but  the  large 
personalities  among  a  people  of  similar  initiative.  Education 
accordingly  sought  primarily  to  stimulate  initiative.  Self- 
expression  was  its  keynote.  The  Greek  school  boy  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  improvise  with  voice  and  lyre  his  own  musical 
interpretation  of  some  bit  of  Homeric  poetry. 

A  modern  example  of  this  correspondence  between  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  education  is  found  in  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
century  Germany,  which  had  its  peasant  and  its  ruling 
classes,  separated  with  almost  caste-like  rigidity.  There 
were  two  equally  separate  systems  of  education,  the  Folk- 
school  for  the  masses  and  the  Gymnasium  and  University  for 
the  ruling  classes.  The  Folkschool  was  a  peasant  institution 
designed  not  merely  to  qualify  for  peasant  life,  but  also  to  keep 
the  peasants  peasant-minded.  The  Gymnasia  and  the  uni¬ 
versities,  on  the  other  hand,  became  more  and  more  overtly 
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subservient  to  the  policies  of  the  German  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment.  Roman  history  was  taught  in  such  a  spirit  as  vir¬ 
tually  to  predetermine  the  very  shape  of  the  German  helmet; 
and  Babylonian  history,  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  “Berlin  to  Bagdad”  scheme. 

But  it  is  in  transition  periods  that  the  casual  relation  be¬ 
tween  education  and  civilization  is  most  apparent.  When 
China  adopted  western  civilization  she  threw  overboard  her 
three  thousand  year  old  curriculum  and  substituted  western 
science.  When  Rome  expanded  from  a  provincial  republic 
to  a  cosmopolitan  empire  she  “unconsciously  realized”  her 
need  of  a  more  liberal  culture,  and  accordingly  imported 
Greek  schoolmasters.  It  was  a  pathetic  decadence  indeed, 
from  the  Periclean  age,  swarming  with  first-class  geniuses,  to 
the  time  when  St.  Paul  found  the  Greek  epigoni  flippantly 
affecting  a  dilettante  interest  in  almost  anything  if  only  it 
held  out  the  prospect  of  novelty;  but  the  turning  point  was 
the  advent  of  the  sophists  into  the  Greek  schools,  displacing 
the  old  sincerity  with  their  disingenuous  but  marketable 
casuistry.  When  northern  Europe  substituted  the  Bible 
for  the  Pope  as  source  of  religious  authority,  she  immediately 
began  drafting  plans  for  a  system  of  universal  elementary 
education.  W’^hen  England  extended  the  franchise  she  must 
needs  take  up  the  task  of  educating  her  new  electorate;  and 
after  America  had  ventured  upon  the  great  experiment  of 
1776,  the  next  fifty  years  naturally  became  the  period  of 
transition  in  American  Education. 

But  speaking  of  transition  periods,  was  there  ever  a  time 
of  such  epochal  transitions  as  the  one  in  which  we  ourselves 
are  living.^  The  changes  of  the  last  century  or  two  have 
given  us  a  new  world.  Science  applied  to  industry  has  given 
us  the  steam  engine,  the  electric  dynamo,  and  a  thousand  other 
mechanical  appliances.  As  a  result,  we  have  a  new  era  in 
industry,  the  old  handicraft  regime  is  gone,  and  the  machino- 
facture  regime  has  come  to  take  its  place.  The  old  personal 
relations  between  employer  and  employee  are  things  of  the 
past.  Even  family  life  is  necessarily  different  from  what  it 
used  to  be.  Cities  have  grown,  and  life  has  been  urbanized; 
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wealth  has  concentrated  and  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
masses  has  been  raised  to  include  luxuries  formerly  un¬ 
dreamed  of  by  kings.  Every  circumstance,  custom,  institu¬ 
tion,  and  ideal  of  modern  life  has  been  fundamentally  modi¬ 
fied.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  there  been 
greater  changes. 

Education  is  changing  to  correspond.  Compare  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  any  great  state  university,  for  example,  with  those  of 
Harvard  or  Yale  a  century  ago,  or  even  fifty  years  ago. 
Compare  the  high  school  program  of  to-day  with  that  of  the 
old  academies.  Consider  how  the  elementary  curriculum 
has  been  enriched.  Methods  have  changed  quite  as  much  as 
content.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  memoriter  methods  of  the 
monitorial  system  and  the  cruel  discipline  of  the  old  time 
school  master  to  modern  motivation,  scientific  technique, 
the  socialized  recitation,  student  self-government,  and  educa¬ 
tional  measurements.  In  school  organization  the  changes 
have  been  as  great  as  in  content  and  methods.  Between 
1890  and  1915  the  per  pupil  cost  of  instruction  tripled,  high 
school  attendance  was  multiplied  by  five,  investment  in 
school  plants  and  annual  cost  of  maintenance  quadrupled, 
college  degrees  conferred  were  multiplied  by  three  and  cur¬ 
rent  expenditures  for  higher  education  by  ten.  A  new  civil¬ 
ization  is  producing  a  new  education;  and  the  new  education 
will  in  turn  be  a  determining  factor  in  the  new  civilization. 
Such  is  the  inference  from  history. 

We  come  now  to  the  pivotal  point  in  the  argument,  and  to 
express  it  we  may  borrow  two  technical  terms  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dealey.  He  distinguishes  between  genetic  and  telic 
societies.  As  the  derivation  of  these  two  terms  suggests,  a 
genetic  society  is  pushed  forward  by  its  beginnings,  while  a 
telic  society  is  led  forward  by  its  ends.  A  genetic  society  is 
on  the  “trial  and  error”  level,  out  of  many  random  reactions 
it  falls  upon  chance  coordinations,  that  crystallize  into  social 
habit.  A  telic  society  is  on  the  rational  level,  it  selects  its 
ends,  and  the  means  of  attaining  them,  through  constructive 
imagination  on  the  basis  of  past  experience.  The  social 
evolution  of  genetic  societies  is  slow  and  wasteful  of  human 
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values.  A  thousand  years  counts  for  little  or  nothing,  nor 
does  the  misery  of  the  millions  who  are  sacrificed  in  the  slow, 
wasteful  process.  Societies  have  never  yet  been  telic  except 
to  a  negligible  degree.  The  very  idea  of  a  telic  society  is  a 
new  thing  under  the  sun  except  in  the  minds  of  a  few  rare 
seers  like  Plato  and  Erasmus.  For  the  rest  societies  have 
merely  patched  up  their  present  emergencies  and  so  muddled 
through  to  the  next.  The  idea  of  blue  printing  a  truly  worth¬ 
ful  civilization  for  to-morrow,  and  then  piloting  social  evolu¬ 
tion  deliberately  and  intelligently  to  the  goal,  is  the  supreme 
aspiration  of  this  age  of  science.  It  is  the  spirit  of  scientific 
research  in  its  most  prophetic  temper.  It  assumes  that  social 
realities,  like  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms, 
are  amenable  to  science,  and  subject  to  the  authority  and 
direction  of  the  human  mind. 

If  societies  are  ever  to  become  telic  it  will  be  through  the 
agency  of  education.  If  there  is  any  inference,  valuable  to 
the  future  of  mankind,  to  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  analysis  of  social  forces,  surely  it  is  that.  The 
school  is  the  steering  gear  of  democracy.  If  modern  democ¬ 
racy  is  to  be  telic,  social  science  will  have  to  sit  at  the  wheel. 

Certainly  the  present  age  needs  guidance,  for  it  is  a 
typically  transitional  period,  and  periods  of  transition 
are  inevitably  problematical  and  critical.  To  the  social 
scientist  who  labors  in  his  mind  to  be  neither  blindly  optimis¬ 
tic  nor  fanatically  pessimistic,  the  disquieting  fact  of  the 
present  situation  is  that  there  is  scarcely  an  ideal  or  institu¬ 
tion  of  society  but  that  is  either  in  obvious  flux  or  at  least 
seriously  called  in  question.  That  fact  renders  the  situation 
problematical,  and  the  future  uncertain,  to  say  the  least. 
Divorce  and  the  new  status  of  woman  hypothecate  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  family.  The  old  theology  is  dead,  and  the 
church  is  a  babel  of  conflicting  tongues.  As  for  the  State, 
there  are  those  who,  with  success  alarming  to  the  rest  of  us, 
are  omitting  no  effort  to  make  it  a  plutocratic  oligarchy; 
while  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  little  tendency  abroad  in 
the  world  to  convert  it  into  a  proletarian  communism.  The 
industrial  institution  is  rapidly  changing,  a  decreasing  pro- 
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portion  of  business  is  handled  by  small  firms;  the  great 
corporation  is  more  and  more  typical  as  time  goes  on.  The 
traditional  relation  of  wage  earner  to  employer  appears 
scarcely  more  secure  than  the  traditional  relation  of  slave  to 
master  appeared  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  moral  code  is  no 
more  static  than  the  other  institutions  mentioned.  What  the 
outcome  of  all  these  changes  will  be  scarcely  anyone  would 
venture  to  predict.  But  in  the  light  of  history  a  period  of  flux 
is  a  time  for  very  serious  concern  indeed  as  to  the  future. 

If  our  society  were  telic,  we  should  set  ourselves  in  a 
businesslike  manner,  and  with  scientific  deliberation,  to  the 
task  of  guiding  social  change;  and  the  school  would  be  the 
engine  by  which  we  should  do  the  work.  But  democracy 
will  become  telic  only  to  the  degree  that  social  science  is 
consulted  in  the  formulation  of  educational  policies.  The 
function  of  social  science  in  education  is  to  determine  the 
social  aims  of  education,  independently  both  of  popular  in¬ 
fatuations  and  selfish  interests.  It  is  to  draft  the  institu¬ 
tions  that  the  future  ought  to  bring  forth  in  the  interest  of 
general  human  welfare,  so  that  education  may  formulate  a 
program  that  will  bring  those  institutions  forth  in  spite  of 
selfish  schemes  or  popular  fallacies.  Social  science  is  disin¬ 
terested,  like  all  science;  its  aims  are  ethical,  it  seeks  the 
means  of  human  welfare.  If  sinister  interests  determine 
educational  policies,  the  institutional  forms  that  education 
molds  will  favor  certain  classes  and  exploit  others.  If  social 
science  determines  educational  policies  in  the  true  scientific 
spirit,  the  aim  of  education  will  be  to  produce  institutions 
that  are  for  the  impartial  good  of  all.  If  ignorant  guides  lead 
education,  we  shall  all  stumble  into  the  ditch  together;  for 
the  fallacies  of  popular  sociological  mythology  are  legion. 
If  there  is  a  union  anywhere  of  the  ethical  purpose  and  the 
scientific  method  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  that  union  is 
to  be  found  among  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  promote 
research  in  the  field  of  social  phenomena.  If  there  is  any 
guidance  safe  for  democracy  to  follow  we  should  doubtless 
accord  it  to  those  who  are  seeking  to  elevate  our  knowledge 
of  society  to  a  scientific  level. 
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One  sometimes  doubts  whether  the  public  mind  is  pre¬ 
pared  as  yet  to  accord  to  social  science  this  leadership  in 
education.  Not  that  there  is  positive  opposition;  only  the 
passive  inertia  of  unenlightenment.  The  public  appreciates 
our  scientific  knowledge  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  but  as  for  “the  fourth  kingdom  of  realities,”  the 
realm  of  social  entities,  the  public  mind  is  still  on  the  myth¬ 
ological  level.  That  there  is  a  body  of  expert  knowledge  in 
this  field  the  public  is  blissfully  unaware,  and  the  services  of 
social  science  are  often  declined  with  a  polite  indifference. 
This  heart-breaking  irresponsiveness  is  often  found  among 
the  priests  of  science  themselves,  even  in  closely  related  fields. 
Consider,  for  instance,  an  Arts  faculty  prescribing  a  pre-law 
course  in  which  there  is  no  provision  whatever  for  psychology, 
economics,  or  sociology.  When  one  considers  the  contribu¬ 
tion  that  psychology  is  prepared  to  make  to  methods  of  col¬ 
lecting  and  appraising  evidence,  and  to  all  stages  of  criminal 
procedure  and  treatment,  one  realizes  that  the  time  is  now 
arrived  when  a  pre-law  course  that  omits  psychology  is 
likely  to  be  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  college  that 
prescribes  it.  And  when  one  further  considers  that  the 
function  of  law  is  justice,  and  that  laws  to  secure  justice  must 
necessarily  change  in  a  changing  social  and  economic  order, 
and  that,  if  the  law  is  to  be  progressive,  lawyers  must  not 
only  know  what  the  law  is,  but  what  the  law  ought  to  be¬ 
come  in  view  of  changing  conditions,  it  seems  equally  ob¬ 
vious  that  lawyers  ought  to  know  something  about  economics 
and  sociology.  And  certainly  the  educational  system  is 
quite  as  important  a  formative  influence  in  a  changing  age 
like  this  as  the  legal  system. 

Sociology  could  even  modestly  waive  her  claim  to  the  stat¬ 
us  of  a  real  science  without  renouncing  her  proffer  of  service 
to  society  through  the  schools.  Granted  that  she  is  the 
youngest  of  the  sciences,  that  her  field  is  vast  and  her  pheno¬ 
mena  complex  and  variable.  Concede,  for  argument’s  sake, 
if  you  insist,  that  sociology  be  not  yet  a  science  at  all,  but 
only  a  philosophy.  It  still  remains  that  philosophy  is  as 
much  better  than  mythology  as  science  is  better  than  philoso- 
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phy.  And  especially  if  that  philosophy  is  consciously  endeav¬ 
oring  to  become  a  science,  while  that  mythology  is  the  bigoted 
dupe  of  selfish  and  sinister  interests.  Even  if  we  had  but  few 
scientifically  demonstrable  findings  as  yet,  we  certainly  do 
have  a  great  body  of  carefully  considered  race  experiences  and 
deliberated  social  analyses.  Its  value  is  immense;  and  we 
offer  it  to  the  service  of  our  country.  Should  it  be  spurned 
because  it  is  not  always  statistically  demonstrable? 

One  ought  perhaps  to  apologize  for  pleading  thus  for  sociol¬ 
ogy  and  its  potential  contribution  to  the  guidance  of  educa¬ 
tion,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  so  rapidly  winning 
its  place  in  the  curriculums  of  all  teachers  colleges  and  nor¬ 
mal  schools.  It  could  not  be  otherwise!  For  the  aim  of 
education  in  a  democracy  is  to  predetermine  the  ideals, 
institutions,  and  activities  of  the  democracy  of  to-morrow; 
and  unless  school  administrators  are  well  grounded  in  social 
science  they  will  not  be  able  to  shape  educational  policies 
intelligently  thereto.  If  they  are  ignorant  of  political 
science  how  can  they  know  what  political  shape  they  ought 
to  mold  the  minds  of  the  pupils  into?  If  they  know  nothing 
about  economics  how  can  they  be  expected  to  see  any  but  the 
most  superficial  vocational  aims?  INIight  they  not  be  satis¬ 
fied,  for  example,  to  train  young  people  for  productive  eflS- 
ciency  alone,  overlooking  altogether  the  even  greater  eco¬ 
nomic  importance  of  predetermining  consumption  by  molding 
their  wants  and  standards  of  living?  If  they  know  nothing 
about  sociology  how  can  they  be  expected  to  shape  up  an 
educational  program  that  will  rehabilitate  the  family,  or 
reestablish  religious  homogeneity,  or  advance  art  to  its  po¬ 
tential  function  in  a  highly  civilized  society?  Even  moral 
training  is  confessedly  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  educa¬ 
tion;  although  every  educational  philosopher  from  Plato  to 
Herbart  and  Harris  has  regarded  moral  education  as  vital 
to  the  life  of  society.  But  ethics  is  a  social  philosophy,  the 
moral  code  a  product  of  social  evolution,  and  the  conscience 
feeling  a  social  reaction.  Moral  education  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  special  instruction;  a  fact  which  educators  can 
appreciate  only  by  being  sociologists. 
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In  a  recent  address  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  Edward 
T.  Devine  declared  that  alms  can  never  cure  poverty;  it  can 
only  tide  the  poor  over  to  next  week’s  misery.  The  only 
final  cure  for  poverty  is  education.  Prisons  and  punishment 
can  not  cure  crime.  Under  certain  historic  conditions  they 
have  even  made  it  worse.  The  only  cure  for  crime  is  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  broad  sense  of  that  word.  Drugs  and  surgery  can 
not  put  a  stop  to  disease;  they  can  only  patch  it  up.  The 
cure  for  disease  is  the  knowledge,  ideals,  and  habits  that  only 
education  can  impart.  If  a  man  of  his  experience  puts  such  a 
responsibility  as  this  up  to  the  schools,  how  can  the  schools 
be  expected  to  react  to  it  unless  their  administrators  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  apperceptive  basis  that  prompted  his  challenge? 

There  are  certain  ideas  abroad  that  seem  to  the  present 
writer  distinctly  fractional  and  unprophetic.  They  would 
seem  to  be  best  understood  in  the  light  of  the  educational 
fads  of  the  last  half  century  or  so.  An  interesting  fable  is 
the  story  of  these  educational  fads !  The  first  was  the  moni¬ 
torial  system;  it  was  hailed  as  the  secret  of  perpetual  motion 
in  a  something-for-nothing  schooling.  Then  came  the  Pes- 
talozzian  analytical  method.  Then,  lock-step-grading,  the 
Quincy  movement,  type  solids,  vertical  writing  and  the  spiral 
system.  But  these  were  all  minor  spasms  as  compared 
with  the  Herbartian  craze  with  its  culture  epochs  theory  and 
its  five  formal  steps.  Woe  betide  the  luckless  heretic  who, 
between  1895  and  1905,  ventured  to  lift  his  eyebrows  in 
skepticism  of  the  Herbartian  plan  of  pedagogical  salvation. 
But  it  blew  over,  leaving,  let  us  gratefully  concede,  its  modi¬ 
cum  of  permanent  contribution  withal.  But  still  it  blew 
over.  Now  it  is  the  project  method  and  statistical  measure¬ 
ments,  even  more  promising,  let  us  hope,  of  permanent  con¬ 
tribution.  The  devotees  of  the  prevailing  cult  would  have 
educational  sociologists  tabulate  the  needs  of  the  various 
vocations  for  arithmetic  or  grammar,  and  plot  the  curve. 
They  would  have  us  classify  the  school  population  as  to  race, 
creed,  vocation,  and  standard  of  living,  and  treat  the  findings 
statistically.  They  would  have  us  analyze  the  social  forces 
that  play  across  the  social  microcosm  of  the  schoolroom,  and 
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rewrite  the  treaties  on  classroom  management  in  the  light  of 
our  findings. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  these  are  important  fields 
for  educational  sociology  to  cultivate.  But  it  is  the  deliber¬ 
ate  judgment  of  the  present  writer  that,  at  the  present  stage 
of  educational  science,  the  value  of  such  research  is  as  the 
fine  dust  in  the  balances  compared  with  molding  educational 
aims  in  the  light  of  what  social  science  already  knows.  And 
as  any  one  who  is  prepared  to  absolve  himself  of  unfamiliarity 
with  the  literature  of  sociology  knows,  practically  every 
writer  in  that  field  throws  out  precisely  this  challenge  to 
education  as  his  last  word  and  dearest  hope.  To  contend 
that  sociology  has  no  considerable  body  of  dependable  con¬ 
clusions  for  application  in  the  guidance  of  education  is  to 
betray  one’s  inarticulate  adjustment  to  the  great  body  of 
sociological  knowledge.  The  task  to  which  educational 
sociology  should  devote  itself  first  of  all  is  to  acquaint  educa¬ 
tors  with  the  challenge  that  sociologists  have  for  a  generation 
been  throwing  out  to  them.  We  have  got  this  creaking  old 
world  to  make  over.  The  advice  that  sociology  has  to  oflter 
is  more  sketchy  and  fragmentary  than  might  be  wished,  let 
us  concede;  but  guidance  is  forthcoming  from  absolutely 
no  other  source;  and  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  The  mean 
deviation  of  grocer’s  clerks  from  the  norm  of  arithmetical 
needs  for  semi-skilled  vocations  can  afford  to  wait,  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

This  quibble  over  the  task  of  educational  sociology  is  really 
a  question  of  productive  versus  distributive  scholarship. 
There  can,  of  course,  be  no  question  that,  as  research,  educa¬ 
tional  sociology  will  develop  in  the  fields  just  indicated. 
Such  problems  constitute  its  private  preserves;  in  them  it 
will  do  business  on  its  own  account  as  distinct  from  applied 
sociology,  and  there  develop  a  unique  body  of  findings.  But 
knowledge  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  it  is  a  means;  it  is  of  no 
use  until  it  is  applied.  And  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  apply 
the  sociological  knowledge  we  already  have.  It  is  as  clear 
as  daylight  to  all  sociologists  that  the  schools  are  falling 
tragically  short  of  their  responsibilities  in  these  critical  times 
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because  they  do  not  take  their  aims  from  the  great  body  of 
sociological  knowledge  we  already  possess. 

To  insist  that  the  generalized  social  aims  of  education  can¬ 
not  be  achieved  until  the  intermediate  objectives  are  worked 
out  in  detail  is  to  overlook  the  methods  of  telic  achievement. 
The  ultimate  objectives  are  conceived  first,  and  that  moti¬ 
vates  the  perfecting  of  the  details.  The  carburetor  was 
perfected  in  its  details  after  the  discovery  that  gasoline  could 
be  used  as  a  motive  power  stimulated  the  incentive  for  per¬ 
fecting  it.  Educators  began  to  concern  themselves  about 
vocational  objectives  in  detail  after  public  opinion  had  con¬ 
vinced  them  that  vocational  education  was  necessary.  It 
will  be  after  educators  begin  to  take  seriously  such  a  challenge 
as  that  of  Dr.  Ely  (“Monopolies  and  Trusts,”  p.  255)  to  the 
effect  that  education  is  the  first  and  most  important  item  in 
the  program  for  restraining  monopolies,  that  they  will 
begin  to  study  detailed  objectives.  To  accept  the  general¬ 
ized  objectives  proposed  by  social  science  will  call  forth  a 
hundred  zealous  investigators  of  detail  where  now  there  is 
one,  just  as  was  the  case  with  natural  science.  To  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  devotees  of  educa¬ 
tional  research  have  got  the  cart  before  the  horse  so  far  as 
putting  educational  sociology  on  its  feet  as  an  independent 
science  is  concerned.  Distributive  scholarship  is  its  first  and 
most  pressing  need.  That  is  prerequisite.  Educational 
sociology  will  develop  as  a  distinct  science  only  after  applied 
sociology  is  given  an  opportunity  to  function  in  educational 
policies. 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  educational  administrators  alone  be 
made  familiar  with  the  challenge  of  social  science  to  the 
schools.  Distributive  scholarship  in  educational  sociology 
must  not  be  content  to  stop  with  them.  The  rank  and  file  of 
teachers  need  this  sort  of  training  also,  especially  in  view  of 
the  present  democratic  tendencies  in  school  administration. 
Professor  Bagley  has  recently  said : 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the  best  way  to  build  a  strong 
educational  structure  is  to  work  from  the  bottom  up  rather  than  from 
the  top  down.  Very  rapidly  during  the  past  few  years  the  practice  of 
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having  school  policies  and  programs  worked  out  cooperatively  by  the 
teachers  themselves  has  been  replacing  the  older  practice  of  leaving  to  the 
administrative  heads  of  the  schools  the  sole  responsibility  for  this  im¬ 
portant  task  of  constructive  educational  thinking.  This  movement  is  so 
clearly  both  salutary  and  inevitable  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  unwis¬ 
dom  not  to  have  it  amply  reflected  in  the  professional  schools  that  prepare 
teachers. 

It  follows  that  teachers,  as  well  as  administrators,  need  the 
light  that  social  science  can  throw  upon  educational  problems. 

Moreover,  for  a  superintendent  to  succeed  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  policies  that  the  study  of  sociology  will  suggest 
to  him,  he  will  need  something  more  than  the  intelligent 
collaboration  of  his  staff.  He  will  need  the  support  of  a 
considerable  body  of  local  public  opinion.  Without  that  he 
will  be  helpless.  AVhoever  has  had  any  extended  experience 
in  administering  public  institutions  either  in  Gopher  Prairie 
or  Centrapolis  knows  that  it  is  futile  to  venture  too  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  public  opinion.  Real  friends  of  educational  prog¬ 
ress  will  be  solicitous,  therefore,  to  provide  every  community 
with  a  generous  sprinkling  of  leading  citizens  who  understand 
the  aims  of  education.  The  time  to  do  that  is  before  they 
become  leading  citizens,  or,  in  other  words,  while  they  are 
still  students  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  There  is  no 
more  far  sighted  policy  for  a  state  college  of  education  than 
to  fill  the  communities  of  the  state  with  influential  citizens 
who  are  intelligently  in  sympathy  with  the  policies  of  the 
school  administrators  whom  the  college  is  training. 

Note:  The  author  of  this  article  has  for  some  time  been  a  professor  of 
Educational  Sociology  in  the  College  of  Education  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  SPANISH 
Henry  Ward  Church 


CHANGED  political  and  economic  conditions  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  decade  have  been  reflected  by  numerous 
modiflcations  in  our  course  of  study  in  school  and 
college.  New  subjects  have  been  introduced,  others  have 
practically  died  out,  and  still  others  have  risen  from  a  minor 
to  a  major  position.  Among  all  these  changes,  however, 
there  have  been  few  so  spectacular  as  the  phenomenal 
increase  in  the  study  of  Spanish. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  Spanish  was  such  a  new  subject  in 
our  educational  system  that  most  of  what  was  written  about 
it  was  in  the  nature  of  propaganda  designed  to  win  for  it 
a  secure  place  in  the  curriculum.  To-day,  however,  it  is 
so  firmly  established  and  is  studied  by  such  large  numbers 
of  students  that  its  permanency  in  our  schools  seems  to  be 
generally  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Most  teachers  of 
Spanish  apparently  regard  the  battle  as  definitely  won. 
There  is  danger,  however,  that  they  may  be  taking  too  much 
for  granted.  At  any  rate  it  would  seem  to  be  advisable, 
now  that  the  subject  has  attained  such  a  prominent  place, 
to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  its  rapid  growth  and  see  whether 
it  has  been  a  normal,  healthy  one;  whether  the  present 
popularity  of  Spanish  rests  upon  a  solid  foundation,  or 
whether  it  is  merely  the  crest  of  a  wave  that  is  doomed  to 
a  collapse  as  spectacular  as  its  rise. 

The  history  of  Spanish  in  our  schools  and  colleges  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  elaboration  here.  The  lan¬ 
guage  owes  its  present  position  mainly  to  four  factors:  first, 
the  presence  in  our  Southwest  of  a  large  Spanish-speaking 
population;  second,  our  acquisition  of  Spanish-speaking 
territory  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish-American  War;  third, 
our  constantly  growing  commercial  interest  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica;  and  fourth,  the  recent  wholesale  dropping  of  German 
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from  our  high  schools  and  even  from  many  of  our  colleges. 
This  last  factor  is,  of  course,  a  secondary  and  purely  acci¬ 
dental  one,  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  very  fortunate  oc¬ 
currence  for  Spanish.  Before  we  entered  the  war  the  growth 
of  Spanish  had  been  very  rapid,  but  had  been  held  back  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  crowded  condition  of  the  course  of 
study.  The  practical  elimination  of  German  very  op¬ 
portunely  relieved  this  congestion  and  opened  the  doors  for 
the  newer  language  in  hundreds  of  institutions  where  it  had 
not  yet  been  taught,  besides  enormously  increasing  the 
enrolment  in  it  where  it  had  already  gained  a  foothold. 
Undue  importance  must  not  be  placed  on  the  r6le  of  German 
in  this  development  of  Spanish,  however,  as  other  languages 
benefited  by  the  same  situation,  and  even  without  this  help 
the  increases  in  Spanish  would  have  been  very  great.  In 
any  event,  the  combination  of  this  and  other  causes  suddenly 
raised  Spanish  to  a  position  that  at  least  in  numerical  strength 
was  far  beyond  the  wildest  pre-war  dreams  of  its  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  advocates.^ 

No  one  will  attempt  to  dispute  the  fact  that  the  reason 
for  this  new  interest  in  Spanish  has  been  essentially  a 
utilitarian  one.  For  years  we  have  been  told,  and  with 
considerable  truth,  that  the  main  obstacle  to  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  our  commerce  with  Latin  America  was  our  ig¬ 
norance  of  Spanish.  Even  before  the  war  business  houses 
were  clamoring  for  young  men  trained  in  that  language, 
and  were  holding  out  very  alluring,  though  somewhat 
vague,  inducements  to  them.  Certainly  here  was  a  demand 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  our  educational  institutions  to 
supply.  Schools  and  colleges  quickly  responded.  Spanish 
courses  sprang  up  almost  over  night.  By  the  time  we  en¬ 
tered  the  war,  it  seemed  that  our  youth  was  divided  into 
but  two  classes,  those  who  were  headed  toward  service  in 
the  army  or  navy,  and  those  who  were  preparing  to  enter 
into  the  commercial  war  against  Germany  in  Latin  America. 

^Figures  for  the  total  enrollment  in  foreign  languages  in  the  high  schools  and 
academies  of  New  York  State  for  1919-20,  are  as  follows:  French  62,600,  German 
4,821,  Italian  396,  Latin  71,907,  Spanish  39,188,  It  should  be  remembered  that 
this  is  in  a  state  where  there  is  practically  no  contact  with  spoken  Spanish. 
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The  motive  back  of  all  this  was  very  laudable,  but  what 
was  the  actual  result?  As  it  never  enters  the  head  of  the 
average  high  school  boy  that  more  than  a  year  or  two  can 
be  required  to  master  any  foreign  language,  particularly 
Spanish,  our  classes  in  this  language  were  immediately 
crowded  with  ambitious  youngsters,  every  one  of  them 
filled  with  perfect  confidence  that  in  a  couple  of  years  he 
would  be  appointed  South  American  manager  of  some  great 
bank  or  export  firm,  spend  a  few  months  on  the  other  side 
of  the  equator,  and  return  home  to  a  life  of  ease  forever 
after.  Bookkeeping,  stenography,  Spanish,  in  about  equal 
doses — this  was  the  new  universal  prescription  for  sure 
and  speedy  wealth.  Of  course  no  such  program  as  this 
was  ever  in  the  mind  of  the  real  Spanish  teacher,  but  it 
represents  fairly  well  the  mental  state  of  many  a  high  school 
boy  of  the  last  few  years.  And  there  are  still  a  few  teachers 
who,  while  not  actively  encouraging  this  delusion,  do  not 
go  out  of  their  way  to  try  to  dispel  it.  A  paragraph  from 
the  late  Professor  Calvin  Thomas  puts  this  so  aptly  that  the 
writer  takes  the  liberty  of  quoting  it: 

Suppose  that  a  schoolboy  takes  up  the  study  of  Spanish  merely  because 
it  has  suddenly  become  the  fashion,  because  people  are  urging  him  to  do  so. 
He  follows  the  current,  having  a  vague  idea  that  Spanish  may  somehow 
come  in  handy,  and  may  even  help  him  get  a  living.  He  puts  in  several 
years  on  Spanish  and  then  finds,  in  due  course  of  time,  that  his  school 
smattering  is  of  no  use  to  him — will  it  not  be  very  cold  comfort  to  him  to 
know  that  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  doing  an  extensive  busi¬ 
ness  with  South  America.^  His  comfort  will  be  of  the  same  sort  as  that 
which  the  man  out  of  a  job  gets  from  walking  down  Broadway.  If,  on  the 
basis  of  his  school  Spanish,  he  tries  to  get  a  position,  he  will  find  that  no¬ 
body  wants  him.  If  he  can  sell  goods,  he  will  quickly  secure  a  good  job, 
and  perhaps  be  sent  to  South  America;  in  that  event  a  foundation  in  Span¬ 
ish  will  be  deemed  a  useful  addition  to  his  outfit.  But  if  he  tries  to  start 
on  his  school  Spanish  alone,  without  the  salesmanship,  he  will  find  that 
there  is  nothing  doing.  This  is  what  awaits  nine-tenths  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  now  rushing  thoughtlessly  into  the  study  of  Spanish,  and 
someone  should  tell  them  so.^ 

Fortunately  someone  is  beginning  to  tell  them  so.  All 
our  better  Spanish  teachers  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
in  this  very  point  lies  the  great  crying  weakness  of  the 


^Modern  Language  Journal,  October,  1920,  p.  9. 
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whole  Spanish  situation.  Let  us  note  in  passing  one  or 
two  other  less  serious  but  nevertheless  real  weaknesses. 
First  of  all,  there  is  the  widespread  notion  that  Spanish  is 
easy.  There  seems  to  have  always  been  in  the  student 
mind  the  idea  that  of  the  two  principal  languages  in  the 
curriculum  one  must  be  diflScult  and  the  other  easy.  When 
they  were  Greek  and  Latin,  Latin  was  easy;  when  they  were 
Latin  and  German,  German  was  easy;  then  came  the  day  of 
German  and  French,  and  French  was  the  “snap.”  Just 
now  French  and  Spanish  have  the  upper  hand,  with  the 
result  that  French  has  suddenly  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
easy,  yielding  this  doubtful  honor  to  Spanish,  which  has 
thus  become  the  refuge  of  the  linguistically  lazy  and  unfit. 
In  every  case  the  so-called  “easy”  language  has  benefited 
in  regard  to  numbers,  but  has  suffered  in  every  other  way. 
No  “snap”  subject  has  ever  commanded  respect.  Spanish 
is  no  exception.  And  too  often  in  the  case  of  Spanish  this 
idea  is  no  mere  student  notion;  many  Spanish  courses  are 
decidedly  of  the  snap  variety. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this,  and  these  are  also  vital 
weaknesses  in  the  Spanish  situation.  First  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  lack  of  definite  organization,  which  is  inevitable 
in  any  new  subject.  To  this  should  be  added  the  lamen¬ 
table  fact  that  too  many  Spanish  teachers  have  had  a  most 
inadequate  preparation.  This  also  is  unavoidable  in  a 
subject  where  the  growth  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  demand 
must  necessarily  exceed  the  supply.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
about  the  only  thing  required  to  secure  a  position  as  teacher 
of  Spanish  was  some  slight  experience  in  teaching  some  other 
language.  And  this  at  a  time  when  there  were  hundreds  of 
German  teachers  who  must  either  teach  another  subject 
or  lose  their  positions.  Why  not  turn  to  Spanish,  which 
could  be  mastered  in  a  six  weeks’  summer  course!  French 
teachers  were  also  pressed  into  service  in  considerable 
numbers,  as  were  former  Latin  teachers.  If  statistics  could 
be  obtained,  it  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  exactly  what 
percentage  of  our  teachers  of  Spanish  have  taken  up  that 
language  after  their  undergraduate  and  even  their  graduate 
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training  was  completed.  In  the  absence  of  figures,  one 
may  hazard  a  guess  that  the  proportion  of  such  would  be 
large.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  these  conditions  are  rap¬ 
idly  improving.  Spanish  is  acquiring  a  well  developed 
pedagogy,  adequately  prepared  teachers  are  being  turned 
out  in  increasing  numbers  by  our  graduate  schools,  and 
many  of  the  present  student  generation  are  preparing  to 
specialize  in  Spanish.  The  supply  of  good  teachers  bids 
fair  to  catch  up  with  the  demand  in  the  near  future;  in  fact, 
one  is  tempted  to  wonder  whether  in  the  course  of  a  few 
student  generations  the  supply  may  not  actually  exceed  the 
demand. 

But  to  return  to  the  most  critical  aspect  of  the  situation, 
the  over-emphasis,  at  least  in  the  student  mind,  on  the 
utilitarian  value  of  Spanish.  Can  Spanish,  or  any  other 
language  for  that  matter,  maintain  itself  in  our  course  of 
study  because  of  its  practical  value  The  writer  is  one  of 
those  who  answer  this  question  in  the  negative.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  any  foreign  language  can  do  so,  Spanish  would 
seem  to  be  the  one.  In  our  Southwest  it  probably  can. 
The  large  Spanish-speaking  population  in  that  section  gives 
it  a  practical  value  which  is  very  real  and  is  undoubtedly 
sufficient  to  keep  it  permanently  in  the  schools.  But  this 
is  not  true  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  where  contact  with 
spoken  Spanish  is  so  rare  as  to  be  entirely  negligible. 

As  for  its  commercial  value,  unquestionably  those  few 
who  actually  go  to  Spanish-speaking  countries  for  business 
purposes  need  a  knowledge  of  conversational  Spanish. 
It  may  be  seriously  doubted  whether  our  schools  really 
provide  this  to  any  great  extent.  However,  what  they  do* 
offer  is  undoubtedly  of  some  help.  Another  class  who  need 
Spanish  are  the  importers  and  exporters  who  carry  on  their 
foreign  business  by  correspondence.  To  what  extent  can 
the  graduate  of  our  Spanish  courses  help  them.^  Certainly 
for  the  translation  of  Spanish  letters  received,  the  training 
is  adequate.  But  answering  these  letters  in  idiomatic 
Spanish  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  One  need  only 
consult  our  comic  papers  for  a  few  specimens  of  business 
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letters  written  in  English  by  foreigners  to  realize  the  almost 
inevitable  result  of  amateur  American  attempts  to  write 
business  letters  in  Spanish,  or  in  any  other  foreign  language 
for  that  matter.  Such  work  must  eventually  be  concen¬ 
trated  into  the  hands  of  a  few  experts,  and  foreigners  at 
that. 

Furthermore,  Spanish  is  not  such  a  universal  commercial 
medium  as  is  popularly  supposed,  even  in  South  America. 
Every  schoolboy  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  language 
of  the  largest  and  in  many  respects  the  most  important 
South  American  country  is  not  Spanish  at  all.  The  fact 
is  that  the  average  Brazilian  is  rather  inclined  to  feel  in¬ 
sulted  if  addressed  in  that  language.  He  even  prefers  Eng¬ 
lish.  We  all  remember  that  before  1914  it  was  often 
stated  that  the  real  commercial  language  of  South  America 
was  German,  and  only  recently  the  writer  has  heard  it 
seriously  maintained  that  in  Argentina,  nearly  all  the  im¬ 
portant  foreign  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Italians  and  Italian 
is  more  important  in  commercial  dealings  than  is  Spanish. 
Whatever  degree  of  truth  there  may  or  may  not  be  in  any 
of  these  statements  it  is  certain  that  only  an  infinitesimal 
part  of  our  Spanish  students  will  ever  make  use  of  their 
knowledge  of  that  language  in  a  commercial  way. 

If,  then,  Spanish  cannot  maintain  its  place  in  the  curri¬ 
culum  for  commercial  reasons  is  it  doomed  to  disappear  from 
our  schools,  or  is  it  possible  for  it  to  justify  its  position  on 
another  basis. The  history  of  other  languages  in  our  course 
of  study  will  help  us  to  answer  this  question.  Every  one 
of  them,  including  Latin,  made  its  way  into  the  schools  for 
utilitarian  reasons,  and  every  one  of  them  that  did  not  fall 
by  the  wayside  has  maintained  itself  as  a  cultural  subject. 
In  every  case  there  has  been  a  more  or  less  gradual  change 
in  ideals  and  aims.  Once  a  language  established  its  right 
to  be  taught,  new  values  in  it  were  discovered,  new  fields 
were  opened,  until  a  complete  transformation  was  accom¬ 
plished.  Latin,  for  example,  is  no  longer  taught  because 
it  is  the  universal  means  of  communication  of  the  learned 
world,  as  it  was  once,  but  for  vastly  different  reasons.  In 
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teaching  French  we  have  practically  lost  sight  of  utilitarian 
purposes,  and  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  language, 
not  as  a  means  of  reading  a  hotel  bill  of  fare,  but  as  the  key 
to  the  understanding  of  a  rich  literature  and  a  wonderful 
people.  It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  by  these  changes 
we  have  not  made  the  study  of  these  languages  less  practical 
at  all,  but  rather  much  more  practical  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  word — for  what  after  all  is  more  genuinely  practical 
than  real  culture,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  civilization? 

Exactly  this  same  sort  of  transformation  must  take  place 
in  regard  to  Spanish,  if  it  is  to  keep  the  position  it  has  al¬ 
ready  won.  Indeed  such  a  transformation  is  taking  place 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  encouraging  to  see,  along  with 
the  new  textbooks  on  so-called  “Commercial  Spanish,*’  a 
large  and  ever  increasing  number  of  texts  devoted  to 
the  history,  geography,  customs,  and  life  of  our  Spanish¬ 
speaking  neighbors  and  even  of  Spain  itself,  knowledge  which 
is  infinitely  more  valuable  to  us  for  cultural  than  for  com¬ 
mercial  reasons.  Just  as  encouraging  are  the  new  books 
which  show  that  Spanish  literature  is  coming  into  its  own, 
and  that  Latin  America  possesses  a  literature  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore. 

Another  factor  that  cannot  be  entirely  overlooked  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  outlook  for  Spanish  is  the  tendency  of  some 
language  teachers  to  play  one  language  against  another. 
Too  many  of  the  profession  are  inclined  to  view  with  in¬ 
ward  satisfaction  attacks  made  on  a  language  that  they 
do  not  happen  to  be  teaching.  Spanish  teachers,  for 
example,  are  quite  apt  to  give  at  least  tacit  approval  to 
student  opinion  that  is  favorable  to  their  particular  language 
at  the  expense  of  the  less  “practical”  French  or  Italian. 
And  lately  there  seems  to  have  developed  among  the  parti- 
zans  of  Italian  the  idea  that  this  language  can  be  given  its 
proper  place  only  by  the  dethroning  of  Spanish.  It  reminds 
one  somewhat  of  the  not  yet  entirely  extinct  feud  between 
the  ancient  languages  and  the  modern.  Many  of  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  latter  who  keenly  enjoyed  the  discomfiture 
of  the  classical  enemy  have  lost  some  of  their  complacency. 
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now  that  the  same  weapons  which  were  used  with  such 
deadly  effect  against  Latin  and  Greek  are  beginning  to  be 
turned  on  their  own  favorite  languages.  The  sooner  it  is 
fully  realized  that  teachers  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  have  a  common  cause  to  defend,  and 
that  they  are  actually  on  the  defensive,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  all  concerned. 

The  future  of  Spanish  depends  very  largely  upon  how 
Spanish  teachers  meet  the  above  problems.  Certain  re¬ 
forms  seem  necessary — a  sound  cultural  basis  must  be 
substituted  for  the  original  utilitarian  one;  the  recognized 
minimum  of  preparation  for  Spanish  teachers  must  be  con¬ 
siderably  raised;  wherever  necessary,  courses  must  be  so 
strengthened  that  they  will  no  longer  be  popularly  regarded 
as  “snaps”;  there  must  be  a  spirit  of  complete  cooperation 
and  harmony  with  teachers  of  other  languages,  and  this 
spirit  must  be  reciprocated. 

Fortunately,  along  all  these  lines  great  progress  has  been 
and  is  being  made.  The  future  of  Spanish  bids  fair  to  be 
a  long  and  brilliant  one,  provided  it  completely  casts  off 
its  garment  of  utilitarianism  and  opportunism  and  is  taught 
in  the  same  general  way  and  with  the  same  aims  and  ideals 
as  any  other  living  language  and  literature.  At  any  rate, 
it  will  then  rest  on  as  firm  a  foundation  as  any  of  the  other 
languages  and  literatures  now  taught.  And,  if  it  is  not 
able  under  these  circumstances  to  hold  its  own,  it  will  only 
be  because  of  a  conviction,  which  should  be  the  result  of 
thorough  and  careful  testing,  that  Spanish  does  not  have 
back  of  it  a  rich  enough  cultural  background  to  warrant 
its  continuation  in  our  educational  system. 

Note:  Dr.  Henry  Ward  Church,  the  author  of  this  interesting  article, 
has  been  a  teacher  of  modern  languages  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Monmouth  College,  and  Allegheny  College.  At  present  he  holds  the  chair 
of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures  at  the  last  named  institution.  He 
has  contributed  to  modern  language  journals  and  has  edited  Rostand’s 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  and  Bordeaux’s  La  Peur  de  Vivre. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  SURVEYORS 
Parke  R.  Kolbe 


The  smoke  of  burning  autumn  leaves  is  essentially 
occidental.  It  means  college  classification  slips  and 
football  games  and  political  campaigns  and  a  surprised 
awakening  from  the  oriental  dream  of  summer  time.  Yet 
this  fall  season  brings  back  Hawaii  of  a  year  ago,  where  we 
three  of  the  Federal  School  Survey  Commission  gained  a  few 
months*  respite  from  the  winter  and  learned  to  know,  in  un¬ 
official  hours,  the  hospitality  of  our  mid-Pacific  isles.  Offi¬ 
cially  we  had  to  do  our  best  to  maintain  the  position  mock¬ 
ingly  assigned  to  us  in  the  designation  “three  wise  men  from 
the  East,”  which  our  solemn  mission  of  investigation  and 
council  rendered  inevitable.  In  leisure  moments  the  tem¬ 
porarily  assumed  dignity  of  the  “educational  surveyor’* 
might,  in  a  circle  of  friends,  be  laid  aside,  and  omniscience  for 
a  time  repudiated.  And  what  a  people  they  are,  these 
Hawaiians,  be  they  the  natives  of  centuries  of  occupation, 
the  white  descendants  of  the  missionaries  of  a  hundred  years 
ago,  or  the  miscellaneous  oriental  majority  of  recent  importa¬ 
tion  which  does  the  hard  work  of  the  islands.  Even  to  a 
“surveyor”  are  extended  their  kindness  and  hospitality. 
Many  times  as  we  traversed  the  remoter  islands  by  automo¬ 
bile  or  on  horseback,  we  were  overtaken  by  the  messenger  of 
some  outlying  planter  with  an  invitation  to  dinner  or  to  spend 
the  night — a  courtesy  which  we  repaid  to  the  best  of  our  poor 
ability  with  the  current  news  and  gossip  of  the  mainland. 

Jagged  Kauai,  oldest  island  of  the  group,  is  memorable  to 
us  not  so  much  for  its  stupendous  mountain  scenery  as  for 
our  baronial  host  who  interpreted  its  topography  and  folk¬ 
lore.  On  plantations  whose  acres  are  numbered  by  the 

*An  unofficial  description  of  life  in  Hawaii  by  a  member  of  the  Federal  School 
Survey  Commission  sent  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  to  the  Territory  in 
October,  1919.  See  the  article  by  Dr.  Frank  F.  Bunker  and  the  editorial  in  the 
February,  1921,  number  of  the  Educational  Review. 
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hundreds  of  thousands,  this  island  aristocracy  leads  a  truly 
seignorial  life.  Our  own  particular  baron  was  a  magician  as 
well.  For  him,  at  a  nod,  a  pack  train  sprang  into  exist¬ 
ence,  and  we  wound  our  way  under  the  Hawaiian  moon  up 
through  the  cane  fields  into  the  mysterious  mountain  world. 
When  suffering  fiesh  had  reached  the  point  of  ultimate  en¬ 
durance  in  the  saddle,  a  camp  appeared,  and  friendly  native 
boys  took  over  the  solution  of  life’s  problems — such  elemental 
problems  as  food,  drink,  and  a  place  to  sleep. 

It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  stand  at  the  top  of  a  five-thousand- 
foot  deep  Hawaiian  valley  gorge  and  watch  the  misty  rain¬ 
bows  below  as  they  alternately  reveal  and  blot  out  the  rolling 
surf  of  the  blue  Pacific.  Add  to  this  the  loneliness  of  the  wild 
Napali  district,  the  recollection  of  the  hairbreadth  equestrian 
feats  which  brought  your  unaccustomed  body  hither,  and 
you  may  live  a  lifetime  emotionally  in  the  span  of  a  day. 
And  now  again  was  our  host  metamorphosed.  There  sat 
beside  us  on  the  overhanging  cliff  no  longer  the  ancestral 
heritor  of  cane  fields  and  cattle  herds,  no  longer  the  magician 
of  pack  train  and  mountain  camp,  but  a  remoter  figure,  the 
old  kahuna  of  the  primitive  Hawaiians,  with  knowledge  of 
tradition  and  tabuy  wdth  power  of  life  and  death.  At  his 
bidding  the  empty  valley  stirred  again  with  the  savage  life 
of  the  centuries  past.  Grass  huts  fringed  the  shore,  the 
fisher  cast  his  nets  to  sea,  women  beat  the  tapa  fiber  and 
warriors  sat  in  council.  Time  passed  like  the  shifting  rain¬ 
bows  and  the  white  man  came.  His  deadly  civilization  gath¬ 
ered  the  remnants  of  the  race  into  cities,  and  the  valley  was 
desolate  again.  Then  living  again  before  our  eyes  came 
Koolau,  the  Leper  of  Kauai,  fleeing  down  the  cliffs  from  the 
threat  of  imprisonment  at  Molokai.  Long  he  lived  his  elu¬ 
sive  existence  in  the  trackless  valley,  defying  the  authorities 
of  the  white  man  who  pursued,  and  miserably  he  died  at  last 
in  defiance  of  a  law  he  thought  unjust.  And  all  the  while 
the  rainbows  arched  within  the  gorge  and  the  surf  rolled  in  on 
sands  long  desolate. 

Hawaii  has  leprosy  as  have  most  tropical  lands,  but  in 
Hawaii  has  arisen  the  star  of  hope,  for  the  disease  of  the  ages 
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is  there  in  process  of  yielding  to  science.  Centuries  before 
Christ  walked  on  earth  the  leper  was  unclean,  a  thing  to  be 
shunned  and,  as  communities  grew  more  intelligent,  to  be 
segregated.  A  hundred  Father  Damiens  died  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  remained  unsolved.  Finally  a  New  England  Yankee, 
trained  at  Yale,  followed  his  missionary  fellow- Yankees  to 
these  mid-Pacific  islands,  and  a  thousand  lepers  saw  life  in¬ 
stead  of  death  as  a  result  of  his  coming.  Never  has  a  stranger 
experience  fallen  to  my  lot  than  to  lunch  at  the  focus  of 
Pacific  activity,  the  Alexander  Young  Hotel  at  Honolulu, 
with  Dr.  Arthur  Dean  whose  experiments  in  the  laboratories 
of  the  University  of  Hawaii  with  chaulmugra  oil  seem  to  have 
spelled  salvation  for  the  leper;  to  hear  at  first  hand  the  story 
of  an  unpretending  (and  somewhat  embarrassed)  scientist 
whose  name  may  yet  rank  with  that  of  Pasteur  or  Koch,  and 
to  visit  with  him  the  leper  hospital  which  acknowledges  him 
as  its  only  hope.  Yet  the  memory  of  the  visit  is  confused 
with  many  impressions.  Before  all,  stand  out  the  figures  of 
the  scientist  and  his  colleague,  bluff,  kindly  Dr.  McDonald, 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  in  charge  of  the  Kalihi 
Hospital,  the  receiving  station  for  lepers  at  Honolulu. 
The  background  is,  strangely  enough,  not  one  of  torture  and 
pain,  but  of  laughing  children  in  the  park  of  the  hospital  en¬ 
closure  and  of  singing  natives  on  the  verandas  of  the  cleanly 
houses  surrounding  it.  Disfigurement  and  disease  were 
there,  it  is  true,  but  it  needed  only  the  sight  of  Dr.  Dean, 
or  the  encouraging  word  of  Dr.  McDonald,  to  fill  with 
hope  these  successors  of  centuries  of  despair.  Nor  is  their 
hope  unfounded.  Even  the  Territorial  Board  of  Health, 
implacable  in  segregation  and  in  the  beginning  sceptical  of 
cure,  has  during  the  past  two  years  parolled  seventy-eight 
inmates  of  the  hospital  as  freed  from  symptoms  of  leprosy, 
thirty  of  these  during  one  month  of  last  summer.  It  is  typi¬ 
cally  Hawaiian  that  some  of  them  were  immediately  seized 
with  homesickness  and  besieged  the  hospital  gates  for  read¬ 
mission  next  day! 

The  achievement  of  Dr.  Dean,  who  is  also  the  President 
of  the  University  of  Hawaii  and  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
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may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows:  chaulmugra  oil,  a 
product  of  an  East  Indian  tree,  has  long  been  known  through¬ 
out  the  Orient  as  a  specific  for  retarding  the  progress  of  lep¬ 
rosy.  Taken  in  its  crude  form,  through  the  mouth  only,  it 
has  never  been  able  to  effect  a  cure.  By  the  processes  of 
organic  chemistry  Dr.  Dean  and  his  assistants  have  to 
a  degree  isolated  the  active  principle  of  the  substance  and 
combined  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  injected  hypo¬ 
dermically.  The  experiments  have  been  confined  to  the 
Kalihi  Receiving  Station  at  Honolulu,  under  the  direction 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  since  not  enough  of  the 
substance  has  as  yet  been  produced  to  allow  experimentation 
on  a  larger  scale,  even  at  the  great  leper  colony  on  the  neigh¬ 
boring  island  of  Molokai.  As  a  consequence  the  world  is 
still  largely  ignorant  that  the  ancient  scourge  of  the  East  is 
in  process  of  capitulation. 

The  imperative  demand  for  cheap  labor  on  the  sugar  plan¬ 
tations  brought  to  Hawaii  a  mixture  of  races  to  be  found  in 
few  other  places  in  the  world.  The  predominant  type  is 
oriental,  largely  Japanese.  A  situation  has  resulted  in  educa¬ 
tion  which  deserves  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all 
American  citizens,  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  while  geogra¬ 
phically  remote,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States 
and  the  national  welfare  is  as  directly  affected  by  condi¬ 
tions  in  Hawaii  as  by  conditions  in  Montana  or  Maryland. 
Racial  cleavages  have  resulted  in  establishing,  in  the  islands, 
a  unique  triple  school  system  which  is  in  part,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  white  inhabitants,  useless  and  un¬ 
democratic,  if  not  actually  dangerous.^  All  important  is,  of 
course,  the  public  school  system,  but  since  this  is  attended 
largely  by  children  of  non-American  parentage,  the  English- 
speaking  whites  support  generously  private  schools,  where 
their  own  children  may  associate  with  those  who  speak 
English  as  their  native  tongue.  The  third  element  of  the 
tri-partite  system  is  furnished  by  the  so-called  foreign 
language  schools,  most  of  which  are  maintained  privately 

^  Since  the  preparation  of  this  article  the  foreign  language  schools  have  been  placed 
under  the  su|)ervision  of  the  Territorial  Department  of  Education. 
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by  the  Japanese  and  dominated  largely  by  the  priests  of  the 
Buddhist  religion,  the  Hongwanji  sect,  being  predominant. 
To  these  schools,  where  no  word  of  English  is  spoken,  the 
children  of  Japanese  repair  early  in  the  morning  when  their 
parents  go  to  work  in  the  rice  or  cane  fields.  In  a  few  schools 
it  is  reported  that  the  children  assemble  as  early  as  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning  for  a  two  hour  and  a  half  session  before  the 
beginning  of  the  American  public  schools,  to  which  all  Japa¬ 
nese  children  go,  and  go  gladly.  In  some  cases  they  also 
attend  the  Japanese  school  after  the  close  of  the  afternoon 
session  of  the  public  schools,  truly  a  longer  school  day  than 
health  and  pedagogy  warrant.  Aside  from  these  objections 
is  the  parallel  instruction  in  foreign  language  and  customs 
which  renders  diflScult  the  task  of  the  teacher  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  school,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  not  more 
than  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  all  children  entering  the  public 
schools  in  Hawaii  can  speak  the  English  language.  It  is 
then  easily  apparent  that  the  school  system  of  Hawaii  is 
performing,  under  distressing  handicaps,  a  task  of  immense 
importance  in  training  future  American  citizens,  for  the  four¬ 
teenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
declares  that  every  child  born  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  something  almost  weird  in  the  impression  gained 
on  entering  a  first-grade  schoolroom  in  a  plantation  district 
in  Hawaii.  Desks,  pictures,  charts,  blackboards,  and  the 
common  school  surroundings  are  occidental  and  conform  to 
the  preconception  of  a  normal  schoolroom  gained  in  our  own 
childhood.  But  the  children  with  the  round  face  of  the 
Oriental,  the  swarthy  color  of  the  Portuguese  or  the  golden 
brown  of  the  Polynesian  are  essentially  foreign  in  appearance. 
An  obliging  teacher  had  them  repeat  a  nursery  rhyme  in 
English  and  unmistakably  one  heard  the  rhythm  of  the  chant 
of  the  East — the  same  rhythm  that  can  be  heard  in  native 
schools  from  Tangiers  to  Pekin,  wherever  education  means 
the  ability  to  chant  the  verses  of  the  sacred  books.  It  was 
quite  disconcerting  to  gather  from  this  performance  frequent 
mentions  of  “Cheeken  Beetle”.  Yet  a  surprising  progress 
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is  made,  and  the  high  school  age  finds  the  survivors  well  on 
the  road  toward  the  acquirement  of  the  occidental  standard 
in  dress  and  diction.  A  composition  written  by  a  Chinese 
boy  in  the  first  year  at  McKinley  High  School  at  Honolulu 
may  serve  to  illustrate  progress: 

MY  DOG 

Two  years  ago  I  went  to  my  friend’s  home  for  a  visit.  My  friend  has 
seven  little  dogs  about  one  month  old.  He  asked  me  if  I  wanted  a  little 
dog.  I  was  surprise  of  little  dog,  so  I  took  a  male  one.  I  thanked  him 
very  much  and  I  went  with  the  little  dog.  I  put  him  in  a  little  box  for 
him  to  slept  in.  He  cried  during  the  first  night  because  he  was  lonesome. 
I  named  him  Jimmy,  and  I  fed  him  with  rice  and  meat.  He  grew  very 
large  in  four  months.  He  has  yellow  and  white  shaggy  hair. 

I  taught  him  how  jumped  and  played  in  the  grasses,  and  he  could 
jumped  about  six  feet  high.  He  loved  to  played  with  cats  and  chickens. 
I  taught  him  how  to  swim,  first  he  was  scared  of  water.  I  threw  him 
in  the  river  and  let  him  swam  on  shore.  After  he  was  very  fond  of  swim- 
ing  and  he  chased  the  ducks  in  the  river.  He  has  only  one  master,  and 
he  followed  me  everytime  when  I  go  some  places.  I  used  to  go  hunting 
and  tramping  with  him.  He  grew  as  a  old  dog  now,  and  he  is  still  lived. 

Hawaii  to-day  is  the  scene  of  the  age-old  struggle  between 
East  and  West — not  the  war  of  arms  which  Europe  waged 
for  centuries,  but  a  more  subtle  war  of  the  deepest  rooted 
racial  traits  and  characters.  A  Caucasian  population  aggre¬ 
gating  some  sixty  thousand  has  set  the  western  standard  of 
life  for  two  hundred  thousand  Orientals  and  Polynesians  and 
is  maintaining  it  with  surprising  success,  for  the  civilization 
of  the  islands  is  unmistakably  occidental.  Politically  speak¬ 
ing,  less  than  thirty  thousand  white  Americans  have  estab¬ 
lished  and  are  maintaining  the  government  of  the  United 
States  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  and  are  doing  this, 
not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  a  process  of  education  and  assimi¬ 
lation  under  the  most  generous  provisions  for  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  citizenship  offered  by  any  great  nation  in  the  world. 
The  languor  of  south-sea  isles,  the  patient  industry  of  the 
Orient  and  the  initiative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  meet  here. 
The  result  is  American. 

Note:  The  author  of  this  article  was  one  of  the  group  of  experts  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  to  make  an  educational 
survey  of  Hawaii.  Dr.  Kolbe  is  President  of  the  Municipal  University  of 
Akron,  and  is  evidently  interested  not  only  in  all  phases  of  education  but  of 
scientific  research  as  well. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND 
I.  L.  Kandel 

TO  WHAT  extent  is  the  promise  of  educational  re¬ 
construction  in  England  being  fulfilled?  One  of  the 
romances  of  the  War  was  the  picture  of  England 
seriously  devoting  herself  during  its  most  critical  stages  to 
the  problem  of  reorganizing  her  educational  system.  It  is 
now  a  little  more  than  three  years  since  the  Fisher  Act,  which 
aroused  almost  as  great  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  this 
country  as  in  England,  was  enacted.  If  England  was  to  be 
made  a  country  fit  for  heroes  to  live  in,  part  of  the  debt  owed 
to  them  was  to  be  repaid  by  the  provision  of  extensive  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  for  their  children.  Whether  the 
politicians  have  redeemed  their  promise  to  the  heroes,  it  is 
not  pertinent  to  enquire  here.  The  general  labor  unrest,  the 
considerable  numbers  of  unemployed,  the  lack  of  housing 
facilities,  the  trade  depression  may  at  least  be  cited  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  immediate  effects  of  the  War  were  not  fore¬ 
seen.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  one  great 
instalment  of  social  reconstruction  would  escape  these  effects, 
even  though  it  had  already  been  enacted  and  placed  on  the 
Statute  Book  before  the  Armistice.  The  Education  Act 
capitalized  the  enthusiasm  for  reconstruction  when  it 
reached  its  highest  point.  As  this  enthusiasm  declined 
when  faced  by  the  stern  realities  of  post-War  conditions, 
there  could  be  no  retrogression  in  the  promise  held  out  for 
educational  progress;  there  might,  however,  be  some  delay 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

It  need  not  be  a  matter  for  surprise,  then,  that  the  recent 
progress  of  education  reflects  the  financial  situation.  The 
Act  itself  was  an  admission  that  a  strong  national  system  of 
education  requires  adequate  financing;  if  nothing  more  had 
been  done  than  to  put  all  the  provisions  of  the  Act  into  effect, 
the  increase  in  cost  would  have  been  considerable.  But  the 
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Act  was  subsequently  accompanied  by  a  revision  of  teachers’ 
salary  scales  and  the  provision  of  a  non-contributory  pension 
system  for  all  teachers  below  university  grade.  Educational 
finances  must  be  considered  in  the  setting  of  national 
finances  in  general.  The  national  revenue  in  England  at  the 
beginning  of  1921  showed  an  approximate  increase  of  600 
per  cent,  over  the  figure  for  1913-14;  local  rates  had  in¬ 
creased  200  per  cent;  educational  expenditures  had  also  in¬ 
creased  200  per  cent.  The  educational  estimates  for  the 
current  year  amounted  to  £51,014,665,  an  increase  of 
£5,082,698  over  the  estimates  for  1920-21.  These  estimates, 
it  must  be  remembered,  do  not  yet  include  any  provision  for 
the  expansion  of  the  educational  system  promised  by  the  Act 
of  1918  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  increased  salaries 
for  teachers,  since  the  new  salary  scales  have  not  yet  gone 
into  full  effect  all  over  the  country.  The  government  esti¬ 
mates  do  not,  however,  represent  the  total  expenditure  for 
education.  To  the  amounts  here  given,  at  least  fifty  per 
cent,  more  must  be  added  for  the  expenditure  for  education 
paid  by  local  authorities  out  of  the  rates.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  then,  if  the  taxpayer  resents  the  increasing  burden  both 
of  national  taxes  and  local  rates  at  a  time  when  the  cost  of 
living  shows  but  a  slight  decrease  and  when  landlords  are 
relieved  from  the  war  restrictions  on  increasing  house-rents. 
In  many  local  areas  the  rates  have  risen  to  nineteen  and 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  on  property  assessments.  “The 
Englishman,”  as  Lord  Rosebery  remarked,  “  pays  his  taxes  in 
sorrow  and  his  rates  in  anger.”  Parliament  is  remote  and 
elections  infrequent;  but  the  demands  for  local  government 
come  closer  home.  The  protests  against  educational  ex¬ 
penditures  are,  therefore,  more  vociferous  in  local  affairs 
than  in  Parliament,  although  even  here  the  Anti-Wasters 
have  not  spared  the  schools. 

The  protests  in  general  have  come  partly  from  reaction¬ 
aries,  who  have  never  felt  warmly  toward  public  education 
and  an  extension  of  opportunities,  and  who,  though  small  in 
numbers,  are  noisy  in  action;  partly  from  the  heavier  tax¬ 
payers,  who  in  any  case  send  their  children  to  private  schools 
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and  pay  heavy  fees;  partly  from  the  smaller  employers  of 
labor  and  farmers,  who  see  no  good  in  education  anyhow. 
Against  such  protests  there  must  be  arrayed  the  very 
important  fact  that  the  Education  Act  is  on  the  Statute  Book 
and  must  sooner  or  later  come  into  full  operation.  The 
teaching  profession,  social  reformers,  enlightened  employers 
on  one  side  and  labor  on  the  other  are  all  determined  that  if 
compromise  is  necessary,  it  must  be  temporary  only.  For 
the  time  being  the  opponents  of  educational  expenditure  on 
the  plea  of  economy,  bad  times,  and  anti-waste  have  gained 
a  slight  victory.  The  feeling  cannot  be  resisted,  however, 
that  a  properly  organized  appeal  to  the  public  through  all 
the  arts  and  devices  for  “selling”  education,  of  which  the 
American  school  administrator  is  beginning  to  make  exten¬ 
sive  use,  would  have  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  present 
generation  of  school  children.^ 

Opposition  to  putting  the  Act  into  immediate  operation 
in  so  far  as  the  supply  of  buildings  and  teachers  permitted 
was  not  anticipated.  A  machinery  was  set  up  whereby  each 
education  authority  was  required  to  make  a  survey  of  local 
needs  and  draft  a  scheme  of  education  for  its  area.  Many 
authorities  had  already  complied  with  this  requirement,  the 
more  progressive  had  even  anticipated  the  “appointed  day,” 
that  is  the  date  at  which  the  Board  of  Education  might 
insist  that  new  features  of  the  Act  be  introduced,  when  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  National  Expenditure 
was  published  at  the  close  of  1920.  This  Committee,  which 
admitted  that  it  had  “not  inquired  into  the  quality  or  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  education  provided  at  the  public  cost  or  its 
value  to  the  community,”  and  throughout  its  report  showed 
a  singular  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  system  of  education  in 
general,  recommended,  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  of  the 
net  total  estimates  for  England  and  Wales  for  1920-21,  the 
suspension  of  those  parts  of  the  Act  which  involved  new 

*The  recommendations  of  the  Geddes  Committee  on  Economy  in  National  Expen- 
ditmes  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  the  indiscreet  forecast  by  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  of  possible  economies  in  educational  expenditures  has  raised  a  storm  of 
protest  in  all  ranks  throughout  the  country  that  must  have  a  profound  influence  on 
the  further  deliberations  of  the  Committee. 
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expenditures.  Comparative  statistics,  presented  in  gross 
amounts  spent  instead  of  percentages,  which  would  have 
revealed  a  lower  increase  than  had  actually  taken  place  in  the 
cost  of  living,  constituted  a  formidable  and  impressive  argu¬ 
ment  for  suspension.  A  circular  was  immediately  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  informing  local  education  authori¬ 
ties  that  the  Government  had  decided  that,  “except  with 
fresh  Cabinet  authority,  schemes  involving  expenditure  not 
yet  in  operation  are  to  remain  in  abeyance.”  This  spectacu¬ 
lar  concession  to  the  anti-waste  agitators  has  in  effect  meant 
very  little.  The  development  of  nursery  schools  and  the 
increase  in  the  supply  of  secondary  schools  have  been 
checked;  with  the  great  cost  of  building,  the  probability  is 
that  few  authorities  would  have  engaged  immediately  on  this 
part  of  the  program.  The  chief  effect  has  been  felt  in  the 
establishment  of  continuation  schools,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  suspension  even  here  is  really  serious,  first,  be¬ 
cause  the  “appointed  day”  for  the  continuation  school 
requirement  had  not  yet  been  fixed  and  its  full  operation  was 
in  any  event  postponed  until  seven  years  after  the  War  was 
technically  declared  to  have  ended,  that  is  1928;  secondly, 
the  lack  of  buildings  and  teachers  would  inevitably  have 
retarded  development  in  this  direction.  The  Report  and  the 
Circular  succeeded  in  giving  a  cue  to  the  laggard  authorities, 
although  even  progressive  authorities  have  been  influenced; 
London,  for  example,  which  had  already  declared  an  ap¬ 
pointed  day  for  the  enforcement  of  two  years  of  compulsory 
attendance  at  continuation  schools,  cut  down  the  require¬ 
ment  to  one  year,  and  Birmingham,  which  had  taken  similar 
action,  suspended  the  requirement  entirely.  However  dis¬ 
appointing  this  apparent  setback  may  be,  the  events  that 
have  accompanied  it  have  at  least  had  the  advantage  of  re¬ 
taining  discussions  on  education  in  the  forefront. 

The  victory  for  the  opposition  is,  therefore,  temporary. 
Expenditures  on  the  new  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1918  may 
have  been  suspended,  but  the  demands  for  the  normal  con¬ 
duct  of  the  system  could  brook  no  retrenchment;  the  esti¬ 
mates  for  1921-22  which  followed  soon  after  the  Circular 
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mentioned  showed  an  increase  of  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
over  the  estimates  for  the  previous  year.  There  was  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  that  the  existing  pro¬ 
vision  of  education  should  suffer  either  in  quality  or  quantity. 
A  second  Circular  from  the  Board  of  Education,  while  en¬ 
joining  the  strictest  economy,  urged  the  local  authorities 
“to  keep  open  the  lines  of  advance  when  financial  circum¬ 
stances  are  more  favorable.”  The  standards  of  efficiency  in 
the  conduct  of  the  existing  system,  especially  as  to  accommo¬ 
dation,  staffing,  and  physical  welfare  continue  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  for,  according  to  the  Circular,  “if  a  local  education 
authority  fails  on  its  own  initiative  to  take  the  necessary 
action  to  remedy  conditions  which  bring  the  schools  or  their 
system  below  a  tolerable  standard  of  efficiency,  particularly 
in  respect  of  adequacy  of  accommodation,  staffing,  or  at¬ 
tention  to  the  physical  conditions  of  the  children,  the  Board 
cannot  hesitate  to  make  and  insist  upon  their  own  require¬ 
ments.”  The  delay,  then,  consequent  on  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  National  Expenditure,  postpones  the 
abolition  of  the  half-time  system  and  of  exemptions  from 
school  attendance  before  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  nursery  and  continuation  schools,  and  the  increase  of 
new  secondary  schools.  The  maintenance  of  the  school 
medical  service  and  its  extension  to  other  than  elementary 
schools  have  not  been  placed  under  any  restrictions. 

It  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  English  educational 
administration  to  leave  local  authorities  unfettered  in  the 
development  of  their  systems.  Variety  of  experimentation,, 
not  uniformity,  is  the  underlying  principle  that  is  en¬ 
couraged.  The  more  progressive  authorities  are  proceeding 
in  spite  of  these  governmental  checks  with  improvements  of 
their  systems  and  such  instalments  of  the  Act  as  can  be 
placed  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  are  preparing  a  foundation 
for  the  educational  structure  that  is  to  be  erected  as  soon  as; 
better  financial  conditions  permit.  Manchester,  for  example, 
is  maintaining  twelve  continuation  schools  voluntarily 
attended  by  some  24,000  pupils;  London  requires  the  com¬ 
pulsory  attendance  at  continuation  schools  for  one  year; 
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many  employers  have  organized  “works”  schools  in  their 
factories  for  their  young  employees.  Nowhere  has  any  sug¬ 
gestion  been  made  to  repeal  the  Act. 

Education  authorities  throughout  the  country  are  survey¬ 
ing  their  immediate  and  future  needs,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  1918  are  drafting  schemes  “for 
the  progressive  development  and  comprehensive  organization 
of  education  in  respect  of  their  area.”  They  are  thus  taking 
stock  of  the  present  provision  of  education  and  planning 
ahead  for  at  least  ten  years.  The  “Suggestions  for  the 
Arrangement  of  Schemes  under  the  Education  Act,  1918,” 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  guide  to  the  local 
authorities,  cover  every  phase  of  education  from  the  nursery 
schools  up  to  cooperation  with  the  universities  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  adult  education.  It  is  a  significant  tribute  to  the 
healthy  condition  of  English  education  that  the  Draft 
Schemes  that  have  been  published  up-to-date  are  marked  by 
variety  and  individuality;  they  are  evidently  not  a  perfunc¬ 
tory  attempt  to  fill  out  with  a  few  data  from  the  local 
situation  the  “Suggestions”  offered  by  the  Board.  Elas¬ 
ticity,  flexibility,  adaptation  to  local  needs  will  continue  to 
be  the  qualities  underlying  educational  legislation,  and  will 
answer  the  question  so  frequently  raised  on  the  possibility  of 
harmonizing  central  and  local  control  of  education.  The 
Draft  Schemes  indicate  that  there  is  no  stagnation  in  the 
administrative  field.  The  expansion  of  local  control  of 
public  education  since  1902  has  gradually  produced  an  able 
group  of  administrators,  who  are  to-day  finding  their  real 
opportunity  for  constructive  work.  The  “clerk”  or  “secre¬ 
tary  of  the  education  committee”  is  gradually  being  replaced 
by  the  “director  of  education,”  who,  though  he  may  lack 
training  in  the  details  of  administrative  technique  to  which 
so  much  value  is  beginning  to  be  attached  in  this  country,  is 
meeting  the  new  demands  with  far-sighted  vision  and  a  true 
conviction  of  the  value  of  education.  When  the  Act  ulti¬ 
mately  comes  into  full  operation,  England  will  produce  an 
amazing  number  of  local  experiments  in  educational  organi¬ 
zation.  In  one  direction  at  least  the  burden  of  adminis- 
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tration  has  been  lightened  by  the  recent  passage  of  the 
Education  (Consolidation)  Act,  which  codifies  educational 
legislation  since  1870  and  reduces  thirty -one  Acts  within  the 
compass  of  173  sections. 

The  one  impressive  feature  of  the  period  of  reorganization 
since  1918  has  been  the  improvement  in  the  status  of 
teachers.  Late  in  1918  a  Superannuation  Act  was  passed, 
promising  under  certain  conditions  a  free  pension  to  all 
teachers  in  institutions  below  university  grade;  although 
this  measure  may  in  time  be  regretted,  when  its  cost  is  ulti¬ 
mately  realized,  its  chief  merit  is  that  it  recognized  the 
importance  of  an  immediate  improvement  in  the  material 
position  of  teachers.  During  the  War  the  increasing  cost  of 
living  was  met  by  the  grant  of  bonuses;  in  view  of  the  prob¬ 
able  permanence  of  the  new  level  of  prices,  national  com¬ 
mittees,  representing  teachers’  organizations  and  education 
authorities,  were  appointed,  in  1918  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Lord  Burnham,  to  regularize  the  situation.  The  confer¬ 
ences  and  investigations  resulted  in  the  publication  of  what 
are  now  known  as  the  Burnham  scales  for  teachers  in  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  of  schools.  So  far  as  possible  the  four  scales 
for  elementary  school  teachers  have  been  based  on  the 
different  cost  of  living  in  different  areas  in  the  country. 
Whatever  criticisms  may  be  alleged  against  the  principles  on 
which  the  scales  were  drafted,  the  fact  remains  that  for  the 
first  time  a  promising  career  lies  open  to  teachers,  who  now 
enter  not  only  at  a  higher  minimum  than  prevailed  before  the 
War  but  progress  to  a  maximum  that  was  undreamed  of  at 
that  time.  Unfortunately  the  discussions  of  the  salary 
problems  have  to  some  extent  distracted  the  large  body  of 
teachers  from  the  more  legitimate  task  of  contributing  to  the 
educational  reorganization.  The  past  few  years  have  seen 
the  development  of  new  machinery  for  securing  the  co¬ 
operation  of  teachers  in  the  development  of  educational 
policies.  Under  the  Act  of  1902  teachers  became  eligible  to 
membership  by  cobption  on  education  committees.  During 
the  past  year  452  teachers,  including  88  ex-teachers,  were 
serving  on  such  committees.  The  success  of  this  provision 
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is  doubtful;  at  best  it  depends  on  the  personality  of  the 
individual  teacher;  the  practice  is  frequently  criticised,  but 
the  teacher  members  form  such  a  small  minority  of  the  total 
membership  of  education  committees  that  active  opposition 
to  the  practice  is  not  likely  to  arise.  Far  more  significant  is 
the  rapid  development  of  machinery  for  capitalizing  the 
professional  experience  of  teachers  and  encouraging  their 
professional  growth  through  participation  in  developing 
educational  policy.  Joint  Advisory  Committees,  Con¬ 
sultative  Committees,  or  Teachers  Councils  have  now  been 
established  under  one  hundred  and  fifty  authorities,  or 
nearly  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  authorities  in  the 
country.  The  success  of  these  committees,  all  of  which 
are  in  their  infancy,  will  depend  partly  on  the  adequate 
selection  of  representatives,  partly  on  the  personality  of  the 
local  director  of  education.  Now  that  the  air  has  been 
cleared  by  the  settlement  of  the  salary  agitation,  much  may 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  work  of  these  committees  in 
the  progressive  areas.  The  improvement  in  the  material 
and  professional  status  has  already  had  the  effect  of  filling 
the  training  colleges  for  teachers  for  the  first  time  in  the  past 
five  or  six  years,  and  furnishes  a  sound  argument  for  raising 
the  standards  of  training  and  certification.  Many  authori¬ 
ties  have  already  felt  justified  in  refusing  to  appoint  any  but 
“  certificated  ”  teachers. 

As  they  affect  the  schools  and  pupils,  the  proposed  and 
initiated  reforms  are  based  on  a  conscious  endeavor  to  pro¬ 
vide  equality  of  opportunity  and  to  vitalize  the  school  work. 
The  critical  discussion  centers,  as  it  does  in  this  country, 
around  the  types  of  education  to  be  provided  for  pupils  above 
the  age  of  twelve.  The  elementary  school  period  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  remains  fairly  well  defined.  In 
answer  to  a  suggestion  that  the  term  “elementary  education’* 
should  be  legally  defined,  Mr.  Fisher  replied  “Elementary 
education  is  the  education  which  children  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  fourteen  are  capable  of  receiving.  Whatever  sub¬ 
jects  can  be  profitably  taught  to  children  between  these  ages 
come  within  the  scope  of  elementary  education.  The  busi- 
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ness  of  the  educator  is  to  develop  all  the  faculties  and  all  the 
interests  of  the  child  which  are  capable  of  being  wholesomely 
stimulated  during  this  period  of  his  life.  The  number  and 
choice  of  subjects  and  the  mode  of  teaching  them  are  not 
determined  by  an  abstract  theory  and  do  not  flow  from  any 
grandiose  definition,  but  are  regulated  by  the  quality  of  the 
children  of  the  age  group  concerned  and  by  that  alone.” 
These  principles,  applicable  to  all  types  of  education,  differ¬ 
entiate  the  new  era  from  its  predecessors.  The  school  years 
that  will  see  the  greatest  reorganization  are  those  that  cover 
the  age  range  between  twelve  and  sixteen.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  the  English  conception  of  equality  of  opportunity 
differs  from  the  American.  In  general  the  tendency  here  has 
been  to  confuse  equality  with  identity,  and  while  the  adjust¬ 
ment  between  elementary  and  secondary  school  has  been  im¬ 
proved  and  the  secondary  curriculum  has  been  variegated, 
there  has  been  no  modification  of  school  types.  The  equali¬ 
zation  of  opportunity  in  England  will  mean  greater  flexibility 
than  is  found  in  this  country;  it  will  mean  not  only  greater 
access  to  schools  beyond  the  elementary  but  access  to  more 
differentiated  types  of  schools,  offering  complete  courses 
of  varied  length.  No  pupil  of  ability  will  be  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  proceeding  to  the  university  on  account  of 
poverty;  on  the  other  hand,  pupils  who  for  economic  or  other 
reasons  are  unable  to  undertake  a  course  of  education  up  to 
sixteen  or  eighteen  will  find  shorter  courses  of  different  types 
available.  This  tendency  is  well  summarized  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  of  the  plans  of  one  of  the  leading  County 
Education  Committees:  “A  ready  means  of  transfer  from 
school  to  school  was  needed.  The  Committee  proposed  that 
at  the  age  of  11  plus  there  should  be  a  stock-taking  of  the 
children,  largely  decided  by  examination  of  their  school 
records  and  aided  by  an  examination  arranged  to  test  their 
intelligence  rather  than  their  attainment  and  that  they 
should  then  be  put  into  the  appropriate  school.  This  stock¬ 
taking  would  get  most  of  the  children  into  the  right  school.” 
Plans  of  this  kind,  to  which  much  attention  is  given  in  the 
Draft  Schemes,  imply  the  development  of  greater  confidence 
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in  psychological  testing  than  prevails  at  present;  but  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  schemes  for  vocational  guidance,  the  system 
promises  to  be  more  flexible  and  elastic  than  the  single 
vertical  system  of  elementary  and  high  school  of  this  country. 

The  reorganized  scheme  will  provide  for  “advanced  in¬ 
struction”  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary  school 
course,  a  hitherto  neglected  field  in  England  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  establishment  of  trade  schools,  central 
schools,  and  more  secondary  schools.  The  selection  of  pupils 
will  take  place  at  about  the  age  of  twelve.  The  central 
schools  already  established  are  intended  to  furnish  general 
curricula  with  a  bias  toward  commercial,  industrial,  and 
household  arts  studies.  They  are  not  vocational  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  may  even  include  one  or  more  modern  languages. 
The  course  is  four  years  in  length.  It  is  obviously  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  central  schools  from  the  secondary  schools 
proper,  and  this  difficulty  is  further  increased  by  the  fact  that 
in  most  cases  the  teachers  are  as  well  qualified  as  their 
secondary  school  colleagues.  The  pupils  on  the  present 
basis  of  selection  belong  to  a  lower  intelligence  level  than 
those  who  are  admitted  to  secondary  schools,  come  from  a 
lower  economic  group,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  more  definite  in 
their  plans  for  a  future  career.  At  present  the  position  of 
the  central  schools  is  anomalous  and  the  question  of  its 
status  is  likely  to  be  brought  to  an  issue  when  it  must  be 
decided  whether  teachers  in  such  schools  should  be  paid  on 
an  elementary  or  secondary  scale  of  salary  or  some  inter¬ 
mediate  scale.  The  functional  organization  may  be  sound, 
but  the  process  of  selecting  and  differentiating  pupils  must 
be  based  on  some  more  scientific  principles  than  are  em¬ 
ployed  at  present. 

Secondary  education  will  continue  to  provide  a  broad 
general  liberal  education  without  any  vocational  bias.  For 
pupils  of  ability  from  the  elementary  schools,  increasing  op¬ 
portunities  will  be  provided  through  scholarships  and  free 
places.  A  few  authorities,  as  in  Bradford  and  Manchester, 
have  abolished  fees  in  secondary  schools.  Its  characteristic 
features  will  be  the  inclusion  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages. 
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and  an  avoidance  of  that  intense  early  specialization  which 
formerly  marked  this  branch  of  education.  All  curricula 
now  include  English,  history,  geography,  mathematics, 
science,  and  physical  education;  the  foreign  languages 
(classical  or  modern)  will  be  selected  according  to  individual 
ability  and  choice.  A  new  feature  of  the  secondary  school 
organization  is  the  division  of  the  whole  course  into  two 
stages  of  four  years  and  two  years,  secondary  education 
proper  beginning  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Two  examinations 
will  mark  the  close  of  each  stage,  conducted  by  a  few  bodies 
approved  by  a  representative  Secondary  Schools  Council. 
The  recent  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  require  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  parents  to  retain  their  children 
through  the  first  stage  of  four  years  in  grant-aided  schools. 
Where  the  number  of  pupils  above  the  age  of  sixteen  war¬ 
rants  such  steps,  advanced  courses  in  classical  languages, 
modern  languages,  or  mathematics  and  science,  may  be 
established.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  tendency  to  offer  to 
the  abler  pupils  who  have  passed  the  first  schools  exami¬ 
nations  what  would  correspond  to  junior  college  courses. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  demand,  so  pronounced 
during  the  War,  that  the  continuation  schools,  where  already 
established  and  when  in  full  operation,  shall  offer  a  course  of 
liberal  rather  than  vocational  studies.  Vocational  interests 
of  pupils  will  not  be  excluded  but  will  be  employed  only  as  a 
starting-point  for  general  education  without  any  attempt  to 
develop  vocational  skill.  Allowing  for  the  difference  in 
conditions  of  attendance,  the  continuation  schools  will  be  of 
the  nature  of  part-time  secondary  education.  ^ 

The  chief  proposals  for  administrative  reorganization  are 
on  the  whole  clear  and  well-defined.  Less  tangible  is  the 
extensive  movement  for  new  methods,  which  received  its 
first  stimulus  on  the  publication  of  Edmund  G.  Holmes’s 
“What  is  and  What  Might  be.”  Since  then,  by  way  of 
Montessori,  most  of  the  interest  in  this  field  centers  in  plans 

*In  this  connection  the  valuable  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Teaching  of 
English  and  the  Board  of  Education’s  pamphlet  on  “Humanism  in  the  Continu¬ 
ation  Schools”  should  be  read. 
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for  “auto-education,”  “self-education,”  and  such  terms. 
In  essence  the  movement  has  its  starting  point  in  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  sterile  and  formal  methods  inherited  from 
the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  new  recognition  of  the  worth 
of  the  individual,  and  in  the  desire  to  avoid  that  break  in 
gauge  between  school  and  life  to  which  Holmes  referred. 

Unfortunately  the  movement  has  attracted  the  support  of 
a  large  number  of  sentimentalists,  with  the  result  that 
deliverance  has  been  sought  in  some  methods  which  have 
little  warrant  in  educational  sociology  or  psychology. 
England  is  to-day  supplanting  this  country  as  the  home  of 
educational  fads  and  fancies,  a  condition  which  may  after 
all  be  beneficial  in  stirring  up  ideas  and  discussions  and  lead 
to  a  more  fruitful  scientific  approach  to  the  whole  subject. 
This  criticism,  however,  is  merely  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
England  has  become  a  vast  educational  laboratory,  from 
which  important  and  significant  contributions  will  be  made 
to  the  problem  of  harmonizing  and  reconciling  the  scope  of 
central  and  local  control,  and  to  the  adequate  solution  of  the 
real  implications  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 
The  task  still  remains  before  her  of  developing  a  scientific 
foundation  for  the  structure  that  is  being  so  elaborately 
built. 

Note:  The  author  of  this  article.  Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel,  was  educated  in 
an  English  public  school  and  the  University  of  Manchester.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  to  study  at  Teachers  College  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
ever  since  taking  his  doctorate  has  been  connected  with  the  faculty  of  that 
institution.  He  has,  besides,  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
He  was  the  assistant  editor  of  the  Monroe  Cyclopedia  of  Education  and  has 
published  a  large  number  of  articles  in  the  Educational  Review  and  other 
journals.  He  is  probably  the  best  informed  man  in  America  on  English 
education. 


DISCUSSIONS 

A  One- Year  Course  in  Latin 

There  are  three  aspects  of  this  problem  which  I  take 
to  be  of  interest  to  this  body:  First,  what  are  the  values 
realizable  from  Latin  in  a  single  year  of  study  and  what  are 
the  indicated  aim,  method,  and  content  of  such  a  course? 
Second,  what  is  the  relation  of  a  one-year  course  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  courses  of  two,  three,  or  four  years  in  Latin?  Third, 
what  are  the  other  studies  most  closely  related  to  such  a 
course,  and  how  is  that  relation  to  affect  the  one-year  course 
in  Latin? 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  cite  evidence  (though  there  is 
such)  to  show  that  some  at  least  of  the  habits  acquired  by  a 
pupil  in  the  standard  first-year  Latin  class  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  habit  of  linguistic  introspection,  or  the  arresting 
of  the  flow  of  speech  for  purposes  of  analysis  and  comparison. 

2.  The  inflection  concept;  that  is,  the  habit  of  treating 
the  word  not  as  a  single  invariable  sound-complex,  but  as  a 
group  of  closely  related  and  partially  fused  verbal  images, 
nearly  or  quite  identical  in  their  fundamental  elements,  but 
varying  in  their  relation-elements  according  to  certain 
definite  methods. 

3.  A  new  stock  of  word-ideas,  of  much  increased  com¬ 
plexity;  including  the  varying  image  of  the  word  according 
to  the  inflection  concept;  the  content  or  meaning;  and  the 
association  with  etymologically  related  words. 

4.  A  new  habit  of  the  speech-dispositions — new  in  both 
a  positive  and  a  negative  sense.  Positively,  it  involves 
learning  to  respond  to  the  grammar  signs  on  words,  which 
have  been  to  a  large  extent  ignored  in  English,  even  when 
they  are  present.  Negatively,  it  involves  learning  to  ignore 
or  to  treat  as  of  minor  importance  the  spatial  or  temporal 
succession  of  words,  which  has  been  the  main  reliance  of 
the  pupil  in  grasping  the  meaning  of  the  English  sentence. 
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These  habits  are  developed  in  the  pupil  by  the  well- 
known  activities  of  first-year  Latin:  translation,  inflection, 
prose  composition,  and  vocabulary  manipulation,  including 
the  search  for  words  in  the  vocabulary  and  formal  drill  on 
word-meanings  and  etymology.  Once  acquired,  they  con¬ 
stitute  the  chief  equipment  of  the  pupil  in  going  on  with 
Latin.  Naturally  the  distribution  of  emphasis  amongst 
these  and  other  activities  has  been  determined  largely  by 
the  fact  that  our  ninth-grade  course  is  a  first-year  course, 
preparatory  to  Caesar;  while  the  choice  of  Caesar  in  turn  as 
the  second-year  material  has  been  made  not  freely,  but 
mechanically,  by  the  enforced  subtraction  of  Cicero  and 
Vergil  from  the  four-year  course.  This  four-year  course 
in  turn  has  been  in  the  main  imposed  on  the  schools  by  the 
colleges.  Hence  we  are  confronted  by  the  anomaly,  that 
the  content,  and  the  consequent  aim  and  method  of  a  subject 
in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  are  determined  not  on  the 
spot  by  the  actual  teacher,  but  by  a  remote  body  of  teachers, 
who  not  only  are  not  teaching  in  high  schools,  but  who  will 
never  have  occasion  to  teach  more  than  a  small  percentage  of 
the  pupils  whose  mental  pabulum  they  are  rationing  out ! 

Educational  economy  then  demands  a  reexamination  of  the 
Latin  course,  with  a  view  to  securing  in  every  time  unit  of 
it  such  values  as  it  can  give,  for  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
students  who  will  take  that  particular  unit.  Take  the  value 
of  knowing  how  to  read  Latin,  for  example.  If  all  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  begin  Latin  even  finished  the  second  year,  we 
might  be  justified  in  erecting  the  ability  to  read  Caesarean 
Latin  as  our  chief  aim  in  the  first  year;  though  even  then 
there  would  arise  the  question  of  the  availability  of  Caesar 
for  second-year  material,  and  of  the  proper  distribution 
of  emphasis  in  Caesar.  But  the  large  percentage  of  pupils 
who  begin  Latin,  but  never  finish  Caesar,  receive  no  credit 
for  Latin  for  college  entrance,  on  the  theory  that  no  training 
worth  while  can  be  secured  in  Latin  in  less  than  two  years. 
One  result  of  this  is  the  elimination  of  Latin  from  the  pro¬ 
gram,  sometimes  of  the  individual  pupil,  sometimes  of  the 
whole  school. 
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Because  of  this  situation,  I  have  made  the  problem  of  a 
one-year  course  in  Latin  the  subject  of  a  year’s  experi¬ 
mental  research.  The  experiment  attempted  to  answer 
the  question  whether  any  of  the  values  presumed  or  ad¬ 
mitted  to  inhere  in  Latin  can  be  derived  from  it  in  one  year 
of  study  which  does  not  aim  to  serve  as  introductory  to  a 
second  year.  If  such  a  course  is  valuable  at  all,  it  would 
obviously  be  desirable  for  pupils  and  for  schools  that  but 
for  it  would  have  no  Latin.  Its  value  depends  upon  the 
feasibility  of  shifting  the  emphasis  in  teaching  to  those 
activities  which  are  most  likely  to  function  in  a  later 
English  linguistic  experience;  while  giving  minor  attention 
to  those  habits  which  are  slowest  to  acquire,  and  which 
function  mainly  in  the  later  years  of  the  standard  Latin 
course. 

Now  the  habits  acquired  in  the  Latin  classroom  which 
are  most  functional  in  the  after  life  of  the  pupil  who  does  not 
continue  Latin  are:  First,  the  stock  of  Latin  word-ideas, 
including  the  identity  and  meaning  of  Latin  words,  and  the 
association  of  them  with  English  derivatives;  second,  cer¬ 
tain  grammatical  concepts  dealing  with  those  points  of 
sentence  structure  which  Latin  and  English  have  in  common; 
and  third,  the  habit  of  linguistic  introspection  and  analysis. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  which  he  most  completely  loses  are 
precisely  the  ones  which  contribute  most  directly  to  the  art 
of  reading  Latin :  namely,  the  Latin  speech-feeling,  as  exer¬ 
cised  in  translation  and  composition,  with  subsidiary  prac¬ 
tice  in  inflection.  Of  the  permanent  values,  the  addition  of 
Latin  words  to  the  pupil’s  vocabulary  has  been  proved  to 
be  the  simplest  of  all,  and  the  one  least  dependent  upon  the 
varying  intensity  of  the  struggle  to  master  the  subject.^ 
The  question  would  arise,  however,  whether  words  can  best 
be  mastered  by  a  direct  frontal  attack  through  sheer  memory 
study  of  words  out  of  context,  or  as  a  by-product  of  the 
actual  exercise  of  the  Latin  speech-feeling  in  translation 

^The  composite  grade  curve  in  translation,  inflection,  and  composition  in  a 
standard  beginning  class  showed  a  plateau  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  week.  The 
curve  showing  spontaneous  additions  to  the  pupils’  vocabulary  in  the  same  class  for 
the  same  period  was  practically  a  straight  line. 
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and  composition,  reenforced  by  grammatical  analysis,  in¬ 
flection,  and  vocabulary  drill. 

The  investigation  to  which  reference  has  been  made  took 
the  form  of  the  conduct  thr6ugh  the  year  of  a  class  of  eleven 
pupils,  all  but  one  juniors  or  seniors  in  the  high  school. 
Through  the  first  semester  the  work  was  purely  etymological, 
dealing  with  the  prevalent  prefixes  and  suflBxes  of  Latin- 
English  words,  and  a  limited  number  of  very  common  root- 
words.  In  the  second  semester  the  inflected  forms  of  the 
language  were  studied  in  the  most  concise  possible  fashion 
consistent  with  interpretation,  leading  up  to  the  reading  of 
Latin  phrases  and  quotations  and  of  simple  connected  prose. 
In  both  semesters  a  detailed  record  was  kept  of  the  reaction 
of  the  individual  pupils  to  words  of  Latin  origin,  so  as  to 
determine  how  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  words 
the  pupils  had  acquired,  and  how  this  knowledge  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  differing  methods  of  the  respective  semesters. 
The  functions  most  closely  observed  were:  (1)  prefix  mean¬ 
ing;  (2)  root  meaning;  (3)  suflSx  meaning,  logical  (i.  e.,  in 
nouns,  whether  abstract,  concrete  or  collective;  in  verbs, 
whether  causal,  active,  or  static;  etc.);  (4)  suffix  meaning, 
grammatical  (i.  e.,  part  of  speech);  (5)  meaning  of  the  whole 
word  in  current  usage. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  the  answers  offered  by  the 
investigation  to  some  of  the  questions  propounded  in  the 
beginning:  (1)  Was  the  course  of  measurable  value (2) 
What  did  the  experiments  indicate  as  to  desirable  method 
and  content.^ 

At  the  close  of  the  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
a  comparative  quantitative  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
course  through  an  experiment  which  aimed  to  test  the  com¬ 
plexity  and  correctness  of  the  reactions  of  various  classes 
of  students  to  English  words  derived  from  Latin.  The  test 
consisted  in  submitting  to  various  groups  of  students  under 
approximately  identical  conditions  two  lists  of  English  words 
of  Latin  origin,  each  word  containing  all  the  elements 
studied  in  the  course.  One  list  consisted  of  ten  words 
presumably  familiar,  presented  in  a  bare  list;  the  other,. 
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of  ten  presumably  unfamiliar  words,  presented  in  a  sentential 
context  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  word  was  essential 
to  the  thought  of  the  sentence,  while  the  context  would  not 
give  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  pupils  were  required 
to  define  the  twenty  words.  No  suggestion  was  made  that 
they  resort  to  etymology  or  to  Latin  for  assistance;  but  after 
writing  the  test  they  were  required  to  state  (if  it  was  not 
already  known)  how  much  Latin  they  had  studied. 

Besides  the  pupils  in  the  research  class  (whom  I  shall 
call  for  convenience  the  Latin-English  pupils),  about  75 
university  freshmen  took  the  test.  Of  the  latter  there  were 
three  sub-groups:  those  with  no  Latin,  those  with  two  years, 
and  those  with  four  or  more  years.  The  following  table 
shows  the  results: 


Reactions  to  Latin-English  Words 


No.  of 
pupils 

Score  on 
unfamiliar 
words 
(%) 

Score  on 
familiar 
words 
(%) 

Score  on 
all  words 
(av.  %) 

Freshm.  no  Latin  . 

31 

37.5 

44.8 

41.2 

Freshm.  2  yrs.  Lat. . 

25 

42.4 

49.6 

46.0 

Freshm.  4  yrs.  Lat. . 

20 

51.5 

59.9 

55.7 

Latin-English  . 

11 

51.5 

61.1 

56.3 

Two  things  are  clear  from  the  table:  First,  pupils  who 
have  studied  Latin  make  a  markedly  higher  grade  in  the 
understanding  of  words,  both  familiar  and  unfamiliar,  than 
those  who  have  not,  the  four-year  Latin  pupils  scoring 
higher  than  the  two-year;  and  second,  pupils  with  a  year 
of  Latin  taught  from  the  point  of  view  of  word-formation 
score  practically  the  same  as  those  who  have  had  four 
years  of  Latin  of  the  traditional  type.  I  hasten  to  disclaim 
any  interpretation  which  would  represent  me  as  saying 
that  one  year  of  Latin  word-formation  is  as  valuable  as 
four  years  of  Latin  of  the  traditional  type.  In  the  first 
place,  the  words  were  so  chosen  as  to  enable  the  Latin- 
English  pupils  to  use  their  comparatively  limited  Latin 
vocabulary  to  the  full.  With  a  wider  range  of  words,  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  suffered  by  comparison  in  know- 
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ledge  of  root  meanings  with  the  university  freshman  with 
2  or  4  years  of  Latin.  Moreover,  the  experiment  did  not 
aim  to  test  any  of  the  other  values  alleged  for  Latin,  in  which 
we  may  assume  that  both  the  Latin  groups  in  the  university 
would  have  surpassed  them.  The  point  that  seems  to  me 
to  be  conclusively  established  is  that  the  habit  of  word- 
analysis,  and  of  the  understanding  of  words  through  the  use 
of  word  analysis,  can  be  established  quite  successfully  in 
a  single  year’s  work,  as  easily  as  in  four  years. 

The  question  arises  here,  is  not  this  just  a  plain  etymology 
course,  such  as  has  already  found  a  place  in  some  high  schools 
but  has  failed  to  obtain  a  wide  popularity  because  of  a  certain 
lack  of  liveness  and  interest.^  Such  courses  usually  occupy 
only  a  half-year;  and  unless  the  one-year  Latin  course  can 
offer  higher  values  than  the  English  etymology  course,  it  is 
not  economical  to  adopt  it. 

This  objection  is  answered  by  the  evidence  which  the 
experiment  affords  for  our  second  problem:  namely.  What 
is  the  desirable  content  and  method  indicated  by  the  results 
of  the  investigation.^  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  course 
for  the  first  semester  was  purely  etymological,  while  in  the 
second  semester  primary  attention  was  devoted  to  reading, 
and  the  study  of  etymology  was  kept  incidental,  though 
never  lost  from  sight.  A  comparison  of  the  pupils’  reactions 
in  the  two  semesters  will  show  whether  etymology  is  learned 
more  readily  when  taught  as  etymology,  or  when  taught  as 
an  incidental  but  strongly  emphasized  part  of  a  reading 
course.  This  comparison  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Reactions  to  Latin  Elebients  in  Engush  Wobds 


Prefix 

meaning 

Root 

meaning 

Part  of 
speech 

Logical 

species 

Current 

usage 

Total  Sem.  I 

731 

1075 

738 

386 

993 

reactions  Sem.  11 

438 

1570 

856 

511 

1420 

Per  cent.  Sem.  1  . 

60.6 

60.3 

82.8 

73.8 

72.7 

correct  Sem.  II 

66.7 

85.7 

91.8 

77.7 

85.1 

Gain  in  per  cent,  correct- 
f  ness.  Sem.  II  over  Sem.  I 

6.1 

25.4 

9.0 

3.9 

12.4 

Except  in  prefix  meaning,  which  is  the  least  functional 
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and  most  decadent  element  of  Latin-English  words,  sub¬ 
stantially  identical  results  were  secured  when  a  separate 
study  was  made  of  the  words  encountered  for  the  first  time 
in  each  of  the  semesters  respectively.  Hence  these  results 
were  not  due  to  the  pupils*  having  learned  merely  a  little 
better  in  the  second  semester  words  already  encountered 
in  the  first  semester.  The  marked  increase  in  the  accuracy 
and  thoroughness  of  learning  in  the  second  semester,  when 
the  reading  function  dominated,  points  to  the  conclusion 
which  any  linguistic  psychologist  will  have  anticipated: 
namely,  that  sentential  context  is  the  matrix  of  the  word- 
idea,  and  that  it  is  uneconomical  to  resort  primarily  to  the 
word-list  as  a  means  of  increasing  one’s  vocabulary.  In 
other  words,  while  etymology  needs  emphasis  in  order  to 
secure  a  definite  use  of  the  concept  of  word-formation,  it 
is  more  economical  to  teach  it  as  an  integral  part  of  a  reading 
course  than  by  a  purely  formal  study  of  etymology  in  itself. 
Other  experiments  confirmed  this,  and  made  it  clear  that 
pupils  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  Latin,  and  who  get  their 
Latin  words  fixed  in  mind  in  sentential  context,  have  a  co¬ 
piousness  of  associations  of  ideas  with  Latin  words,  which 
makes  their  recall  much  more  prompt  and  certain,  fits  them 
into  context  far  more  appropriately  and  invests  them  with  a 
livelier  interest,  than  any  mere  etymological  study  can  pos¬ 
sibly  do. 

Our  conclusion  is  then  that  a  one-year  course  in  Latin 
should  start  with  Latin  reading  at  the  beginning,  and  should 
aim  as  early  as  possible  to  develop  an  idiomatic  feeling  for 
the  Latin  sentence,  grasped  in  the  Latin  order,  and  thought 
as  the  Latin  would  think  it.  This  means  of  course  that 
there  must  be  inflection  and  grammatical  analysis;  but  the 
emphasis  must  be  shifted  from  the  more  purely  technical 
aspects  of  grammar  to  its  functional  aspects;  and  the  simpler 
principles  of  word-formation  must  be  introduced  'pari  passu 
with  the  study  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

I  may  be  permitted  now  to  sketch  what  I  conclude  from 
the  experiments  to  be  the  principles  governing  the  content 
and  method  of  such  a  course.  In  the  first  place:  to  get  the 
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most  economical  results,  the  aim  of  the  course  must  be  di¬ 
vorced  entirely  from  preparation  for  Caesar  or  any  other 
second-year  material.  It  must  be  a  one-year  course,  not 
a  first-j’^ear  course;  and  the  choice  of  words,  grammatical 
categories  and  reading  material  for  study  must  not  be  ham¬ 
pered  by  any  reflection  that  we  must  direct  the  pupil’s  mind 
into  any  foreordained  channel  beyond  the  end  of  the  course. 

The  best  criterion  for  the  choice  of  words  is  the  frequency 
of  the  occurrence  of  their  derivatives  in  the  actual  reading 
material  of  the  pupils  in  English.  There  is  unfortunately 
no  adequate  study  of  this  problem  at  present  available.  A 
rough  estimate  of  it  however  can  be  obtained  by  any  teacher 
for  himself  through  a  little  diligence,  with  the  cooperation 
of  a  live  class  following  the  laboratory  method  of  study  of 
the  classic  element  in  English.  The  unsuitability  of  the 
Caesarean  vocabulary  is  shown  by  a  study  made  of  the 
vocabulary  of  standard  first-year  Latin  pupils  as  compared 
with  those  in  the  one-year  Latin-English  course.  In  both 
the  words  spontaneously  used  or  reported  by  the  pupils  were 
alone  considered.  Thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  words  (mainly 
drawn  from  Caesarean  reading  material)  used  in  the  standard 
first-year  class  were  of  little  or  no  value  for  English  etymology, 
while  45  per  cent,  of  common  Latin  words  reported  in  Eng¬ 
lish  derivatives  by  Latin-English  pupils  were  not  used  by 
pupils  in  the  standard  first-year  course.  Evidently  the 
choice  of  words  needs  careful  study,  uninfluenced  by  Caesar. 
This  requirement  disqualifies  practically  all  standard  be¬ 
ginning  texts  at  the  outset. 

In  the  choice  of  grammatical  categories  for  study  in  a  one- 
year  Latin  course,  two  points  should  be  kept  in  mind.  The  first 
is  that  while  the  intelligent  reading  of  Latin  sentences  is  the  ne¬ 
cessary  avenue  to  the  proper  fixing  of  the  meaning  of  the  Latin 
words,  this  habit  is  not  to  be  acquired  for  further  use;  conse¬ 
quently  all  idioms  and  technical  grammatical  details  not  di¬ 
rectly  contributory  to  ease  of  reading  may  be  eliminated.  The 
second  consideration  is  that  the  study  of  grammar  which  is 
found  necessary  may  be  made  to  supply  a  further  important 
value  in  deepening  and  explicitizing  the  pupil’s  consciousness 
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of  the  structure  of  the  English  sentence.  This  calls  for  con¬ 
siderable  simplification  of  the  treatment  of  grammar,  and 
for  the  reduction  of  grammatical  concepts  to  a  functional 
rather  than  a  logically  deductive  process.  Take  for  in¬ 
stance  the  ablative  case.  The  “fifty-seven  varieties”  of 
ablative  can  be  reduced  for  reading  purposes  to  the  original 
uses  of  the  three  cases  which  blended  to  form  the  historical 
ablative,  together  with  two  or  three  secondary  meanings 
whose  derivation  from  the  primary  meanings  will  not  be 
obvious  without  some  explanation.  Thus  the  ablative  of 
specification  is  simply  a  variety  of  the  in  ablative,  and  there 
is  no  value  for  the  non-technical  student  in  giving  special 
attention  to  it.  He  will  understand  a  sentence  containing 
it  without  ever  knowing  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
ablative  of  specification.  On  his  first  introduction  to  the 
ablative  the  pupil  can  be  taught  the  following  threefold 
sentence  key:  “(1)  Something  comes  from  an  ablative. 
(2)  Something  is  done  with  an  ablative.  (3)  Something 
happens  in  an  ablative.”  With  a  little  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  construction,  he  can  also  learn:  “Something 
is  done  hy  {ah)  an  ablative  person,”  and  “Something  is 
said  about  {de)  an  ablative.”  Practically  all  other  ablative 
constructions  are  either  so  uncommon  that  they  can  be 
more  economically  handled  in  footnotes  when  they  occur, 
or  are  self-explanatory  in  the  light  of  the  threefold  ablative 
sentence  key.  By  thus  eliminating  details  which  function 
only  in  the  writing  of  Latin  (such  as  the  distinction  between 
instrument  and  accompaniment),  and  reducing  the  con¬ 
cepts  that  remain  to  functional  sentence  keys  rather  than 
rules  which  must  be  deductively  applied,  much  time  and 
energy  can  be  saved  for  reading,  for  the  study  of  construc¬ 
tions  which  are  important  for  English  grammar,  and  for 
word-formation. 

To  the  same  ends  economy  of  time  can  be  secured  by  a 
simplification  of  inflection.  I  have  long  been  convinced  that 
the  treatment  of  the  declensions  as  they  are  serially  num¬ 
bered  is  uneconomical,  and  have  substituted  for  it,  even  in 
standard  beginning  classes,  the  study  of  one  case  at  a  time 
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in  all  declensions,  rather  than  one  declension  at  a  time  in 
all  cases.  By  beginning  with  the  accusative  masculine 
and  feminine,  we  get  a  case  paradigm  in  which  the  singular 
has  the  same  case  sign  in  all  declensions,  with  the  same 
situation  again  in  the  plural;  while  the  pupil  does  not  have 
to  wrestle  at  the  outset  with  a  strange  construction.  Even 
in  the  genitive,  where  the  declensions  differ,  let  us  grant  the 
memorizing  of  the  singular  from  the  vocabulary,  and  we  have 
left  only  two  major  declensions,  the  second  (with  plural  sign 
rum)y  and  the  third  (with  plural  sign  um).  The  other  declen¬ 
sions  follow  one  or  the  other  of  these  two.  A  similar  arrange¬ 
ment  can  be  made  with  little  adaptation  in  the  other  cases. 
Since  for  reading  purposes  all  that  is  necessary  is  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  case  at  sight — a  much  easier  matter  than  mak¬ 
ing  the  form — the  time  devoted  to  memorizing  case  forms 
can  be  practically  cut  in  half.  A  parallel  treatment  of 
conjugation  is  possible. 

Still  another  important  aspect  of  a  one-year  Latin  course 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  chiefly  desirable  for 
pupils  who  are  looking  forward  to  some  vocation  which 
requires  a  minimal  reading  knowledge  of  Latin,  but  a 
considerable  range  of  simple  syntax  and  a  ready  inter¬ 
pretation  of  technical  words  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin. 
Those  who  require  syntactical  knowledge  are  almost  limited 
to  the  legal  profession;  while  medicine  and  biology  make 
considerable  demands  upon  Latin  etymology.  Many  other 
vocational  courses  would  probably  find  Latin  word-formation 
a  useful  preparation.  But  in  many  cases  pupils  entering 
these  vocations  have  no  great  interest  in  Latin  literature  for 
its  own  sake,  and  would  not  acquire  such  an  interest  in  any 
length  of  time  that  they  can  be  induced  to  devote  to  it. 
Whether  they  ought  to  or  not  is  beside  the  point.  We  face 
the  facts,  not  the  ideal;  and  eflBciency  demands  that  they 
be  given  rapidly  what  they  can  best  use.  Now  a  course 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  class  of  students  must 
pay  some  attention  to  medieval  methods  of  spelling  (such 
as  e  for  ae  and  oe,  j  for  i  consonant,  etc.),  and  to  word 
meanings  and  phrases  which  arose  in  post-classical  times; 
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together  with  the  principles  of  scientific  nomenclature, 
which  involve  considerable  etymology,  and  some  simple 
syntax.  Hence  we  must  expect  to  depart  rather  widely 
from  the  strictly  Ciceronian  Latin  of  the  standard  beginning 
texts.  The  large  number  of  words  of  Latin  origin  which 
comes  through  Romance  demands  also  that  popular  Latin 
be  given  its  due  share  of  attention,  and  that  the  phonetic 
tendencies  most  prominent  in  the  rise  of  Romance  be  not 
altogether  ignored. 

The  chief  suspicion  against  the  one-year  Latin  course 
has  come  from  the  Latin  people  themselves,  who  are  afraid 
that  the  mere  presence  of  such  a  course  will  attract  into  it 
some  pupils  who  ought  to  be  in  the  regular  two-year  or 
four-year  courses.  This  point  was  anticipated  in  the 
experiment  at  Wisconsin,  and  practically  none  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  course  except  those  who  had  missed  their 
chance  at  Latin  by  electing  modern  language  or  pure  Eng¬ 
lish  courses.  The  experience  there  obtained  indicates 
that  this  distinction  should  be  maintained:  namely,  that 
the  one-year  course  should  be  limited  to  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grade  pupils;  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  entirely 
distinct  from  the  Latin  course  proper;  and  that  high  school 
freshmen  with  any  taste  for  linguistics  should  be  given 
Latin  as  usual,  without  any  encouragement  to  wait  for  the 
one-year  course.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  course 
should  be  closely  articulated  with  other  subjects  where 
the  understanding  of  newly  encountered  words  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  problem;  and  particularly  with  the  English  department 
of  the  upper  high  school.  In  many  instances  the  English 
teacher  in  the  upper  high  school  would  be  the  best  one  to 
conduct  such  a  course.  It  should  be  held  out  as  a  particular 
advantage  in  vocational  and  pre-vocational  schools,  and 
for  pupils  in  such  courses  in  general  high  schools. 

We  get  then  these  general  principles  which  should  govern 
the  one-year  Latin  course:  (1)  The  first-year  idea  must  be 
entirely  surrendered,  and  the  course  given  for  its  own  values, 
without  any  attempt  to  prepare  for  a  higher  Latin  course. 
(2)  It  belongs  in  the  upper  two  years  of  the  high  school, 
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especially  in  vocational  and  pre-vocational  schools  and 
courses.  (3)  The  pupils  should  be  taught  to  read  and 
interpret  simple  Latin  rapidly,  with  a  minimum  of  emphasis 
upon  formal  inflection  and  prose  composition.  (4)  The 
principles  of  word-formation  should  be  noted  from  the 
start,  and  in  the  later  part  of  the  course  should  develop 
into  the  major  point  of  attention.  (5)  The  grammatical 
categories  studied  must  be  only  those  essential  to  the  reading 
required  in  the  course,  or  those  which  are  common  in  En¬ 
glish  and  easily  illustrated  from  Latin.  (6)  The  material 
read  may  be  from  Latin  narrative  prose  and  verse  of  easy 
structure,  supplemented  in  large  measure  from  scientific 
names,  phrases,  quotations,  and  maxims,  and  popular 
Latin  sentences. 

Wren  Jones  Grinstead. 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  Normal  School, 

Richmond,  Kentucky. 


The  Values  in  the  Study  of  the  Classics  and  Why 
They  Are  Sometimes  Not  Realized 

It  has  often  been  asked  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  study 
Greek  and  Latin.  If  this  were  an  “experience  meeting,” 
I  should  be  prepared  to  testify  that  these  subjects  have  been 
of  great  value  to  me.  I  am  sure  that  a  study  and  knowledge 
of  the  Classics  have  yielded  me  distinct  advantages,  although 
I  have  long  since  passed  the  stage  of  believing  that  they 
would  be  as  valuable  to  all  students,  or  of  flattering  myself 
that  I  was  more  intellectual  than  those  of  my  acquaintance 
who  did  not  have  a  taste  for  them.  Intelligence  is  too  com¬ 
plex,  abilities  are  too  various,  and  the  types  of  discipline 
too  multiform  to  permit  of  any  such  assumptions.  I  am, 
moreover,  convinced  that  the  advantages  I  have  received  by 
studying  Latin  and  Greek  are  of  a  most  specific  sort.  My 
acquaintance  with  modern  psychology  may  be  slight,  but  it 
is  suflScient  to  show  me  the  absurdity  of  hoping  to  acquire 
■“general  power”  by  the  study  of  the  Classics  or  any  other 
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subject.  In  my  opinion,  the  sooner  that  teachers  of  Greek 
I  and  Latin  abandon  all  talk  about  “formal  discipline,” 

and  spend  their  time  upon  emphasizing  specific  values  and 
making  certain  that  students  are  trained  in  these  directly 
>  and  not  by  accident,  the  greater  will  be  the  benefits  of  the 

Classics  to  the  student  and  the  larger  the  chances  for  the 
survival  of  Classical  study  and  for  securing  the  recognition 
it  deserves. 

This  is  not  to  deny  the  existence  of  mental  discipline  or 
the  possibility  of  the  “transfer”  of  an  acquisition  made  in 
one  line  of  study  to  another  field,  but  simply  to  maintain 
that  transfers  of  training  can  be  obtained  through  the  study 
of  all  subjects  and  are  of  a  very  definite  nature  in  every 
case.  These  transfers  are  sometimes  the  direct  result  of 
using  the  same  content  in  slightly  different  connections 
and  sometimes  of  abstracting  an  ideal  to  use  as  a  guide  in 
other  fields.  In  both  these  directions  the  training  afforded 
by  Latin  and  Greek  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  me. 
For  example,  I  am  confident  that  my  English  vocabulary 
has  been  enormously  enriched  and  my  discrimination  of 
synonyms  and  linguistic  distinctions  rendered  a  hundred¬ 
fold  finer  through  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
from  which  our  words  are  derived.  On  the  other  hand,  my 
appreciation  of  what  constitutes  an  effective  and  balanced 
style  and  form  of  expression  and  whatever  ability  I  may  have 
acquired  in  writing  English,  are  indirectly  but  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  the  models  that  I  have  almost  unconsciously 
had  presented  to  me  through  the  great  masters  of  literature 
in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  The  pity  of  it  to  me  is,  that 
my  teachers  seldom  pointed  out  the  importance  of  making 
these  transfers,  and  that  many  of  my  classmates  almost 
completely  failed  to  embody  these  advantages  in  their  later 
life.  Owing  to  the  supposititious  “general  power”  that  one 
was  to  gain  willynilly  from  these  magic  nostrums,  little  or 
no  effort  was  ever  made  to  ensure  the  acquisition  of  their 
real  values.  As  it  was  not  infrequently  phrased,  to  look  for 
anything  of  practical  use  in  the  study  of  the  Classics  was 
to  materialize  and  debase  them,  and  was  worthy  of  only  a 
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Philistine.  A  curious  fallacy  that  was  implied  in  much  of 
the  argument  of  the  times  might  be  expressed  as  “  whatever 
is  good  for  nothing  in  particular,  is  thereby  good  for  every¬ 
thing  in  general.” 

Happily,  under  the  pressure  of  competition,  the  Classicists 
have  been  rapidly  awakening  to  their  duty.  The  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  status  of  the  Classics,  financed  by  the  Common-, 
wealth  Fund  and  directed  by  Mr.  Gray,  Professor  Carr, 
and  others,  will  some  day  be  regarded  as  monumental  in  the 
annals  of  education.  Similarly,  when  one  sees  the  charts, 
articles,  and  books  of  Miss  Sabin  and  others,  he  feels  as  if 
the  Renaissance  were  already  at  hand.  If  three  fourths 
of  our  English  words  are  derived  from  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  should  teachers  ever  fail 
in  season  or  out  to  make  this  evident  to  their  pupils  by  every 
possible  example?  A  great  educational  mistake  was  made 
in  removing  Etymology  from  the  course  of  study  as  soon 
as  high  schools  became  common  and  Latin  was  generally 
introduced,  but  it  may  be  more  than  atoned  for,  if  we  will 
correlate  this  important  subject  with  our  teaching  of  Latin, 
and  indeed  with  any  other  instruction  in  the  curriculum. 
Even  as  a  teacher  of  the  new  science  of  Education,  I  seldom 
lost  an  opportunity  of  this  sort,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  entire  staff  of  a  college  to  cooperate  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  so  important  a  matter.  That  this  natural  correlation 
is  often  omitted  in  teaching  Latin  has  been  demonstrated 
in  some  recent  tests,  which  seem  to  show  that  pupils  who 
have  studied  Latin  for  two  or  three  years  often  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of  ordinary  Latin  derivatives,  and  do  not  spell 
words  acquired  from  the  Latin  much  better  than  those  who 
have  never  touched  the  subject,  unless  a  special  effort  was 
made  to  get  them  to  observe  and  record  these  derivations. 
But  this  is  not  as  surprising  as  the  case  that  came  to  my  at¬ 
tention  in  the  old  days.  I  actually  found  a  classmate  of 
mine  who  was  studying  medicine  after  our  graduation,  when 
we  had  taken  some  seven  years  of  Greek,  painfully  trying  to 
lift  by  brute  memory  the  names  of  a  string  of  bones,  muscles, 
and  nerves  that  would  have  easily  impressed  themselves, 
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had  he  once  analyzed  them  into  their  component  parts  as 
derived  from  the  Greek.  He  was  a  man  of  rather  good  in¬ 
telligence,  and  I  can  not  believe  that  his  case  was  an  isolated 
one. 

Not  only  have  we  been  greatly  indebted  to  the  Latin 
and  Greek  for  our  English  words  in  the  past,  but  there  are 
literally  hundreds  of  new  words  of  Classical  origin  added 
to  our  vernacular  every  year.  The  terminology  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions — medical,  legal,  divine,  didactic,  scientific — is  filled 
with  Latin  and  Greek  derivatives;  indeed,  the  very  adjectives 
that  I  have  just  used  come  from  Classical  sources,  as  do  also 
the  names  of  those  engaged  in  these  pursuits — physician, 
counsellor,  theologian,  pedagogue,  professor,  biologist,  phy¬ 
sicist,  and  geologist.  The  most  ordinary  words  used  in 
business  life  or  in  writing  an  article  like  this  one  are  largely 
taken  from  the  Latin  and  Greek.  Nine-tenths  of  our  scientific 
terms  are  manufactured  from  the  Greek,  and  several 
modern  languages  and  a  variety  of  dialects — Italian,  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Roumanian — are  even  more  directly 
derived  from  the  Latin  than  is  our  English. 

But  there  is  not  time  to  enumerate,  even  in  outline,  our 
dependence  upon  the  Classic  languages,  and  much  less  to 
inveigh  satisfactorily  against  the  folly  of  failing  to  make  this 
indebtedness  clear  and  impressive  during  the  study  of  these 
subjects.  Nor  have  I  the  space  to  elaborate  further  the  im¬ 
portance  of  properly  utilizing  translations  and  the  Classical 
models  in  improving  our  English.  In  this,  too,  the  teachers 
of  Latin  and  Greek  have  been  sadly  remiss.  “He  flew  away 
as  to  his  wings,’*  “He  said  himself  about  to  do  this,”  or 
that  marvelous  Thucydidean  parody,  “An  awkward  thing 
to  drive  is  pigs,  many  by  one  man,  very”  may  be  figments 
of  imagination,  but  they  are  not  far  removed  from  the  mon¬ 
strosities  still  permitted  in  some  class-rooms.  The  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  has  been  of  extraordinary  advantage  to 
many  in  the  formation  of  English  style,  but  it  can  do  nothing 
but  corrupt,  unless  proper  attention  to  idiomatic  English 
is  paid  in  the  translation  of  the  Classical  authors.  The 
atrocious  English  that  is  used  by  some  professors  of  Classics 
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themselves  ought  to  indicate  how  possible  it  is  to  be  exposed 
to  apt  and  beautiful  expression,  without  its  taking.  Some 
of  the  most  involved  and  ragged  English  that  I  have  ever 
known  occurs  in  the  preface  to  an  edition  of  a  play  of  Eurip¬ 
ides  by  a  scholar  of  international  reputation.  A  hope  of 
salvation,  however,  can  be  found  in  the  Plato  of  a  Jowett, 
the  Sophocles  of  a  Jebb,  or  the  Lucretius  of  a  Munro. 

With  all  this  dilation,  I  have  not  yet  touched  upon  the 
most  important  advantage  of  all  in  the  study  of  the  Classics. 
I  refer  to  the  development  of  a  genuine  culture.  The 
fountain-head  of  the  intellectual  life  of  all  civilized  people 
of  to-day  is  found  in  the  literature  and  esthetic  products  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  These  refreshing  streams  may 
have  come  to  us  directly  from  the  Classical  springs,  or  in¬ 
directly,  through  medieval  or  early  modern  channels,  but 
in  either  case  they  can  be  traced  back  to  the  same  source. 
The  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  teemed  with  the 
first  and  best  thought  that  the  world  has  known,  and  has 
been  a  model  for  centuries.  If  we  wish  to  understand  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  poetry  of  every  sort,  and  of  every 
form  of  philosophy,  history,  or  oratory,  we  have  to  return 
to  the  great  writers  of  Hellas,  and  if  we  would  investigate 
the  source  of  modern  institutions  in  law,  politics,  or  religion, 
we  must  study  the  works  of  those  practical  Romans,  who  de¬ 
vised  them.  We  can  never  properly  explore  the  beginnings 
of  the  sciences  and  the  arts  without  finding  our  way  back 
to  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  Similarly,  sculpture,  art, 
and  architecture  are  directly  or  indirectly  indebted  to  the 
cultural  products  of  these  ancient  peoples.  The  best  of 
our  English  and  other  modern  writers  are  so  saturated  with 
the  spirit  and  thought  germinated  by  the  Classics  that  one 
untrained  in  this  culture  cannot  fully  understand  the  al¬ 
lusions  that  are  constantly  made.  However  little  they  may 
know  of  one  another’s  literature,  the  cultivated  peoples  of  all 
lands  to-day  hold  the  Classics  as  a  common  possession,  and 
insist  upon  the  absorption  of  their  spirit  as  the  password 
to  the  lodge  of  intellect  and  culture. 

But  this  assimilation  comes  from  an  understanding  of  the 
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history,  literature,  and  civilization  of  these  peoples,  and  not 
through  the  grammatical  drill  and  intellectual  gymnastics 
that  are  too  often  supposed  to  be  the  parents  of  culture.  A 
man  may  comprehend  all  the  intricacies  of  optative  moods, 
second  aorist  tenses,  and  subjunctives  of  exhortation,  and 
protases  and  apodoses,  and  yet  be  a  barbarian.  These  are 
but  the  doorway  to  the  temple  of  culture  and  should  be 
passed  as  soon  as  possible.  A  knowledge  of  this  sort  has 
no  more  cultural  value  than  an  acquaintance  with  contracts 
and  torts,  antiseptics  and  antitoxins,  or  cams  and  gears.  It  is, 
or  was  once,  more  conventional  knowledge,  but  it  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  a  tithe  of  the  value.  A  teacher  of  this  limited  vision,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  altogether  a  man  of  straw.  The  real  appreciation 
and  teaching  of  the  Classics  as  literature  and  the  treatment 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  peoples  who  had  a  message  to 
bear  is  still  a  remarkably  rare  occurrence.  Look  about  you 
and  count  up  the  number  of  those  who  have  taught  Vergil 
a  dozen  years  and  yet  not  read  the  last  six  books  of  the  Ae- 
neid.  How  many  departments  of  Greek  offer  real  courses  in 
Plato’s  Republic  or  Aristotle’s  Nikomachean  Ethics,  and 
how  many  professors  really  understand  the  significance  of 
these  works  to  the  world,  beyond  the  mere  matter  of  trans¬ 
lating  them.^  As  a  college  teacher  of  Greek,  it  was  my 
uniform  experience  that  most  members  of  every  Freshman 
class  supposed  that  Xenophon’s  Anabasis  was  his  sole  work, 
and  that  he  wrote  three  or  four  books  of  that,  according 
as  their  preparatory  school  had  instituted  a  three  or  four 
book  requirement.  I  wondered  at  this  until  I  found  that 
most  of  the  high  school  teachers  of  Greek  themselves  knew 
only  of  the  Anabasis,  the  Hellenica,  and  occasionally  the 
Memorabilia.  A  perusal  of  Newman’s  Idea  of  a  University 
shows,  too,  that  Classical  instruction  in  America  has  not 
been  peculiar  in  this  respect.  Do  you  know  many  teachers 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  who  are  really  acquainted  with  the  sculp¬ 
ture,  art,  architecture,  and  historical  development  of  Greece 
and  Rome?  If  so,  why  is  there  so  frequently  an  expression 
of  distrust  for  archaeology  and  epigraphy,  even  as  an  ancillary 
subject,  on  the  part  of  Classical  teachers? 
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But  why  continue  to  pile  Pelion  upon  Ossa?  Away  with 
the  gradgrinds,  technicians,  and  dogmatists!  The  Classics 
have  a  hard  fight  before  them.  Their  supremacy  has  long 
since  been  challenged  by  a  host  of  other  substantial  and 
liberalizing  studies  that  have  fought  their  way  into  the  col¬ 
lege  arena.  But,  while  they  must  share  the  ground  with  these 
subjects,  the  latter  should  have  simply  added  strength  to 
the  cause  of  true  culture  and  be  regarded  as  allies  rather 
than  opponents.  While  the  space  occupied  by  Greek  and 
Latin  has  been  relatively  narrowed  by  the  coming  of  these 
reinforcements,  it  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  join  forces 
with  them  and  go  forth  to  do  battle  with  the  common  enemy 
of  materialism.  Not  only  the  Classics,  but  all  the  other 
cultural  subjects  are  seriously  threatened  by  the  wave  of 
“practical”  studies  that  must  inevitably  follow  the  depletion 
of  material  resources  caused  by  the  Great  War.  The  in¬ 
dividual  who  undertakes  to  sing  himself  and  others  to  sleep 
with  the  soothing  lullaby  that  “Greek  and  Latin  are  bound 
to  come  back  into  their  own  after  the  war”  is  not  only 
blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  but  a  very  doubtful  friend 
indeed  to  the  Classics.  In  fact,  he  should  be  interned  at 
once  as  an  alien  enemy.  If  the  study  of  the  Classics  is  not 
to  become  a  lost  cause,  “the  glory  that  was  Greece  and  the 
grandeur  that  was  Rome”  must  be  revived  by  sedulous 
and  strategic  service. 

Nor  will  the  Classicist  who  merely  ridicules,  scolds,  and 
anathematizes,  because  he  is  too  indolent  and  emotional 
to  select  and  prepare  effective  weapons,  ever  accomplish 
any  deed  of  valor  for  the  safety  of  the  humanities.  It  is  just 
such  futile  generalship  that  gives  impulse  to  the  extreme 
reactions  of  certain  radicals.  If  the  artillery  of  Flexner  and 
others  had  ever  been  answered  by  a  gunner  of  judgment 
and  sanity,  who  had  really  taken  the  pains  to  examine  the 
situation,  it  would  not  have  wrought  such  destruction  as  it 
undoubtedly  has.  As  it  is,  it  has  never  been  silenced  and 
before  long  it  will  be  too  late. 

To  change  the  figure,  it  may  be  said  that  the  consumption 
of  Latin  and  Greek  will  ever  prove  nutritious  and  vitalizing 
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to  certain  minds,  and  the  numbers  of  those  who  find  in  these 
languages  and  literatures  their  natural  pabulum  will  be 
greatly  enlarged,  if  the  teachers  of  the  Classics  are  fully  awake 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  make  some  analysis 
of  the  course  of  study,  juvenile  mentality,  and  methods  of 
presentation.  Latin  and  Greek  are  not  dead,  but  some  of 
the  teachers  are  frightfully  so.  If  anything  is  to  be  ac¬ 
complished,  they  must  burst  from  the  tomb  of  tradition. 
The  value  and  the  vitality  of  the  Classics  are  undoubted, 
but  these  subjects  can  be  rescued  from  the  limbo  of  the  ‘Tost 
arts’*  only  by  the  exercise  of  broad-minded  leadership. 
But,  lacking  as  not  a  few  of  my  teachers  were  in  the  days  of 
Classical  monopoly  during  which  I  attended  college,  I  am 
exceedingly  glad  that  my  own  course  included  Greek  and 
Latin. 

Frank  P.  Graves. 

The  University  op  the  State  of  New  York, 

Albany,  New  York. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


The  National  Education  Association  de- 
Towner-lteriing^B^  clares  in  the  January  number  of  its  Journal 
that  it  is  concentrating  all  its  efforts  on 
securing  proper  recognition  for  education  in  the  impending 
reorganization  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Because  of  this  reorganization.  Congress  is  not  likely 
to  take  action  on  any  of  the  pending  bills  for  Federal  aid  or 
cooperation  in  education  until  it  is  known  how  education  is 
to  be  administered  hereafter.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  reorganization  plans  will  be  pressed  by  the  President  and 
Congress,  and  it  now  seems  likely  that  a  combined  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  Welfare,  in  which  education  is  given 
primary  recognition,  will  be  established. 

The  National  Education  Association  will,  therefore,  con¬ 
tinue  its  support  of  the  Towner-Sterling  bill  as  a  whole,  and 
hopes,  if  the  combined  department  is  settled  upon,  to  urge  the 
features  of  the  bill  making  provision  for  Federal  aid  to  the 
states.  The  supporters  of  the  bill  are  now  confident  that  a 
department  with  education  as  its  chief  feature  will  be  forth¬ 
coming,  and  that  some  plan  for  Federal  subsidy  to  the  several 
states  will  be  passed. 


Because  of  its  provisions  touching  the 
importation  of  books,  the  Fordney  tariff 
Books  bill  now  before  Congress  is  being  widely 

protested  by  literary,  library,  and  educa¬ 
tional  interests  throughout  the  country.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  its  provisions  are  radical  or  look  toward  a  small  (and 
relatively  insignificant)  increase  of  revenue  from  the  new 
levies  upon  books,  but  that  the  principle  of  raising  money 
by  a  tax  upon  the  raw  material  and  the  finished  product  of 
culture  and  education  is  unfortunate  and  indefensible. 

All  tariff  enactments  for  a  generation,  no  matter  by  what 
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party  sponsored,  have  tended  steadily  toward  a  greater 
liberalism.  Since  1890  four  general  tariff  laws  have  been 
passed,  two  by  each  party,  but  in  the  matter  of  book  im¬ 
portation  there  has  been  no  discernible  evidence  of  partisan¬ 
ship.  The  two  parties  have  indeed  vied  with  each  other  in 
friendly  competition  for  a  more  liberal  book  tariff.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  good  reason  for  exacting  any  duties  on  books. 
If  anything  is  on  the  free  list,  it  should  be  books.  But  if,  in 
the  wisdom  of  our  law  makers,  books  must  provide  a  small 
share  of  our  revenues,  surely  the  policy  should  be  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  greater,  not  less,  liberality.  The  Fordney  bill 
removes  all  foreign  books  from  the  free  list,  which  is  out  of 
keeping  with  the  practice  of  this  country  for  fifty-one  years. 

This  proposed  act  lays  a  duty  upon  libraries,  schools,  and 
all  other  institutions  that  import  more  than  two  copies  of  a 
single  book,  thus  running  contrary  to  continuous  American 
custom  since  1816.  It  makes  dutiable  the  immigrant’s 
library,  if  exceeding  $250  in  value.  This  is  a  violation  of 
the  nation’s  policy  since  the  second  year  of  its  existence. 
On  August  10,  1790,  Congress  placed  on  the  free  list  an  immi¬ 
grant’s  books  and  necessary  household  effects.  There  they 
have  remained  until  this  day.  In  these  one  hundred  an 
thirty -one  years  no  statesman  before  Mr.  Fordney  has  arisen 
to  assert  that  the  nation’s  interests  are  best  served  by  im¬ 
peding  or  discouraging  the  entry  into  this  country  of  a 
family  found  to  own  a  library.  His  bill  says  in  effect,  “The 
more  books  you  have  and  wish  to  bring  to  America  the  less 
desirable  you  are  as  a  citizen.” 

The  bill  removes  textbooks  used  in  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions  from  the  free  list,  where  they  are 
now  properly  placed  as  a  natural  corollary  to  institutional 
freedom  of  importation.  It  raises  the  existing  duty  of  fifteen 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  twenty,  and  substitutes  an  American 
valuation  for  that  of  the  foreign  invoice.  This  provision  is 
especially  objected  to  as  affording  an  opportunity  for  custom 
officers  or  influential  interests  to  increase  the  duty  almost  at 
will. 

These  book  sections  of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  are  unjust 
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to  scholarship  and  education,  and  overthrow  the  nation’s 
policy  of  a  century.  In  its  protest  to  Congress  against  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  the  American  Library  Association  finds 
ready  allies  in  all  the  important  organizations  of  the  country 
whose  membership  have  to  do  with  books.  Some  of  these  are 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
the  American  Association  of  University  Professors,  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Universities,  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  American  Historical 
Association,  besides  scores  of  college  and  university  presi¬ 
dents.  The  united  opposition  of  such  interests  furnishes 
eloquent  testimony  that  it  is  upon  the  world  of  education, 
science,  and  scholarship  that  the  bill  will  bear  most  heavily. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  research  and  in  the  training  of 
the  young  will  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all 
the  books  they  buy  abroad.  With  the  projected  invoice 
provision  in  favor  of  an  arbitrary  American  valuation,  it  will 
in  very  many  cases  prove  true  that  the  duty  will  amount  to 
more  than  the  bill  for  the  goods. 

Educators,  librarians,  scholars,  and  all  others  interested 
in  the  utmost  freedom  for  culturing  activities  and  equipment, 
should  be  instant  with  earnest  protests  to  their  senators  and 
congressmen.  And  if  institutions,  colleges,  schools,  and 
libraries  can  promptly  enact  and  forward  appropriate  resolu¬ 
tions  of  protest,  they  are  likely  to  be  effective. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  optimistic 
Educa^Ma^  Public  article  on  English  education  in 

this  number  of  the  Educational  Review  by 
a  real  reformer  with  the  latest  strictures  on  the  same  subject 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw.  That  impulsive 
critic  has  recently  broken  loose  with  a  diatribe  against  exist¬ 
ing  education  and  the  examinations  for  entrance  to  the  liberal 
professions  in  England.  His  views  appear  in  a  pungent 
lecture  on  “The  Limits  to  Public  Education,”  which  formed 
part  of  the  Fabian  Society  course. 

This  witty  but  pessimistic  philosopher,  according  to  the 
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syllabus,  seems  to  draw  the  usual  distinction  between  liberal 
education  as  “the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake’*  and 
technical  education  as  “the  acquirement  of  qualifications 
needed  for  specific  activities.”  But  he  ingeniously  includes 
education  in  citizenship  and  religious  education  in  the 
technical  category  “from  the  point  of  view  of  the  state,” 
since  “knowledge  of  the  accepted  code  of  morals,  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  law  and  the  religious  dogmas  which  are  the 
foundation  of  law,  is  equally  indispensable  in  a  high  civili¬ 
zation.”  And,  while  liberal  education  is  either  voluntary 
and  enjoyable  or  impossible  and  so  cannot  be  made  compul¬ 
sory,  technical  education  can  and  should  be  required.  “The 
penalties  [resulting  from  ignorance]  will  range  from  political 
disfranchisements,  professional  disqualifications,  and  religious 
excommunications,  to  limitations  of  personal  freedom  such  as 
a  child  suffers,  and  possibly  to  the  lethal  chamber.  This  does 
not  involve  any  infringement  of  the  completest  liberty  of  con¬ 
science.  The  right  of  an  Englishman,  or  any  other  man,  to 
proclaim  that  the  law  is  an  ass  is  sacred.  Only,  he  must  know 
what  he  is  talking  about.  He  must  know  what  the  law  is. 
Similarly,  he  may  say  that  the  State  Church  is  a  fraud,  if 
there  be  a  State  Church.  But  he  must  know  its  catechism 
and  articles.  He  may  dissent,  but  not  in  ignorance.  Thus 
we  find  that  the  limit  of  allowable  ignorance  is  also  the  limit 
of  Compulsory  Technical  Education.” 

On  the  other  hand,  “to  Liberal  Education  there  cannot 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  any  limit  except  the  aforesaid 
limit  of  individual  capacity;  and  this  limit  the  individual 
must  set  for  himself.  The  practical  difficulty  which  arises 
when  qualifications  for  the  professions  are  being  prescribed 
is  that  the  professions  are  all  liberal  professions;  that  is,  they 
demand  from  the  complete  professor  not  only  technical 
expertness  in  their  operations  but  a  liberal  conception  of  their 
nature  and  scope.  The  two  qualifications  may  exist  inde¬ 
pendently.  Einstein  may  be  unable  to  add  up  his  washing 
bill  correctly;  and  the  person  who  does  it  up  may  be  im¬ 
pervious  to  Relativity.  Hence  the  exclusion  from  the 
professions  of  many  Einsteins  along  with  the  inclusion  of 
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many  intellectual  washerwomen.  Much  subtler  tests  for 
candidates  desirous  of  entering  the  liberal  professions  are 
badly  needed.  Without  a  scientific  anthropometry  all  the 
’ocracies  are  so  disastrous  that  history  is  only  a  record  of 
disillusioned  and  panic  stricken  recoils  from  one  to  the  other. 
We  are  still  unable  to  decide  which  of  them  is  the  worst.” 

Hence,  both  as  regards  technical  and  liberal  education,  the 
Shavian  findings  are  that  “no  progress  is  possible, until  we  face 
the  fact  that  our  school  system  is  a  hypocritical  fraud,  cruel, 
unnatural,  and  so  incapable  of  educating  us  that  the  voters 
from  the  elementary  schools  and  the  governing  classes  from 
the  public  schools  and  universities  have  between  them  half 
wrecked  civilization,  and  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  finish  the  job.” 

But  such  iconoclasm  seems  to  the  Educational  Review 
to  get  nowhere.  Of  course  the  English  system  of  education 
is  largely  the  product  of  history  and  tradition  and  has  decided 
weaknesses  that  the  reformers  and  the  present  Board  of 
Education  have  been  struggling  to  overcome  in  the  face  of 
strong  selfish  opposition.  AMiolesale  condemnation  of  the 
kind  in  which  Mr.  Shaw  indulges  and  which  ignores  the 
efforts  of  reformers  both  in  and  outside  the  schools  can  only 
tend  to  discourage  the  progressives  and  give  new  strength  to 
the  reactionaries.  If  Mr.  Shaw’s  own  statement  may  be 
readapted,  the  right  of  the  layman  to  proclaim  that  the 
school  system  is  a  hypocritical  fraud  is  sacred,  only  he  must 
know  what  he  is  talking  about.  No  social  institution,  least 
of  all  one  that  has  grown  up  in  Great  Britain,  can  be  made 
over  at  once,  nor  can  it  be  reconstructed,  even  by  Fabian 
methods,  unless  it  has  some  model  toward  which  it  is  work¬ 
ing.  Would  it  not  be  well  if  Mr.  Shaw  were  to  formulate,  at 
least  in  outline,  the  kind  of  public  education  he  would  advo¬ 
cate  and  help  the  progressive  element  to  devise  the  more  re¬ 
fined  tests  that  he  would  prescribe  for  admission  to  the 
liberal  professions.^  It  is  too  often  the  destructiveness  and 
indefiniteness  of  the  socialist  program  that  constitute  its 
invulnerability  and  at  the  same  time  the  distrust  of  all  who 
would  like  to  accomplish  reform  rather  than  to  spin  theories 
about  it. 
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Revival  of  the 
Fisher  Act 


And,  as  Dr.  Kandel  has  shown,  there  is  some 
education  progress  evident  in  England. 
In  our  issue  for  April,  1921,  we  regretted  to 
record  the  suspension  of  the  Educational  Act  of  1918  as  a 
concession  to  the  “economy”  spirit  of  the  time.  The  Board 
of  Education  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  Local  Educational 
Authorities  to  hold  up  all  school  expenditures  under  the 
Fisher  Act,  including  buildings  that  were  under  way,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Government  could  not  afford  the  outlay. 
The  vigorous  protests  against  this  procedure  voiced  by  those 
with  a  broader  viewpoint,  which  were  noted  in  our  issue  for 
last  November,  seem  not  to  have  been  heeded.  But  since 
then  unemployment  has  become  much  more  acute,  and  the 
Government  itself  now,  as  a  measure  of  relief  in  the  economic 
situation,  has  started  to  revive  the  building  program. 

In  its  Circular  1235  to  the  Local  Educational  Authorities, 
the  Board  of  Education  offers  to  “consider  or  reconsider 
proposals  for  carrying  out  in  the  immediate  future  work  for 
the  provision,  extension,  and  improvement  of  schools  and 
other  buildings  for  educational  purposes,  and  playgrounds,  if 
the  proposals  show  that  the  execution  of  the  works  will  afford 
relief  to  local  unemployment.”  This  offer  should  not  be 
slighted  by  the  local  authorities.  It  will  not  only  help  to 
solve  a  serious  labor  problem,  but  will  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
vide  a  great  development  for  the  next  generation. 


This,  however,  is  not  the  only  rift  in  the 
Measure  in  England  educational  clouds  that  had  been  settling 
over  England.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
anomalous  dual  system  of  schools,  which  has  existed  since 
1870,  had  now  some  chance  of  being  unified.  According  to 
the  Schoolmaster: 

It  is  now  fairly  certain  that  a  bill,  incorporating  Mr.  Fisher’s  proposals 
to  abolish  the  dual  educational  system  with  the  help  of  the  Church  schools 
will  be  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  before  the  Session  is  out. 
The  prime  mover  in  the  matter  is  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  Coalition  Unionist 
Member  for  the  Cirencester  Division  of  Gloucestershire,  who  has  been  a 
sehoolmaster  and  is  Chairman  of  the  Gloucestershire  Local  Educational 
Authority.  In  introducing  a  bill  he  will  have  the  support  of  numbers  of 
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Churchmen,  both  in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  subject  is 
exciting  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  Church  circles,  where  a  strong 
feeling  exists  in  favor  of  the  proposals.  Nonconformity  is  also  showing 
marked  signs  of  being  willing  to  support  the  movement.  The  attitude  of 
the  Government,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Fisher,  will,  it  is  understood,  be 
favorable,  provided  there  is  a  general  acceptance  of  the  scheme  by  those 
immediately  interested. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  promising  agitation 
favor  of  the  higher  education  of  women 
in  England  seems  to  have  met  with  a  de¬ 
cided  setback.  In  December,  1920,  the  Senate  at  Cambridge 
rejected  the  proposal  for  the  admission  of  women  into  full 
membership  in  the  University  and  in  the  following  February 
the  alternative  proposal  of  a  separate  Women’s  University 
was  likewise  defeated  (See  Educational  Review,  April, 
1921).  But  the  friends  of  woman’s  education  are  “dying 
game.”  They  have  been  rallying  their  forces  and  striving  to 
save  what  they  can  out  of  the  rout.  On  October  20th,  1921, 
two  more  alternative  proposals  were  offered  and  they  hoped 
to  win  on  “Grace  I,”  the  more  progressive  of  these  compro¬ 
mise  measures.  The  nature  of  this  first  proposal  is  shown  by 
the  arguments  they  made  in  its  favor: 

(a)  The  number  of  women  students  is  limited. 

(b)  The  discipline  of  men  and  women  students  is  kept  entirely  separate. 

(c)  Women  are  excluded  from  the  Senate  (the  ultimate  control  over  men’s 
education);  but  they  elect  a  Women’s  Representative  Board,  which 
controls  the  discipline  of  women,  and  has  wide  powers  in  other  directions  as 
to  women’s  education.  Women  are  also  excluded  from  the  Electoral  Roll, 
which  elects  the  Council  of  the  Senate;  but  they  elect  two  women  assessors, 
who  will  be  members  of  the  Council,  but  without  a  vote. 

(d)  In  the  event  of  a  woman  being  elected  to  a  professorship  which 
carries  with  it,  in  the  case  of  a  man,  the  control  of  a  department,  she  will 
not  ipso  facto  be  entrusted  with  such  control,  but  the  Senate  may  make 
other  arrangements. 

(e)  A  proposal  will  be  put  forward  to  prevent  a  man’s  college  from  elect¬ 
ing  a  woman  as  a  fellow,  or  in  any  other  way,  admitting  a  woman  as  a 
member. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  advocating  the  more  conservative 
measure,  urged  the  following  arguments  against  “Grace  I” 
and  in  favor  of  “Grace  II”: 

(a)  The  question  of  admission  was  definitely  decided  by  vote  on  De¬ 
cember  8th,  1920,  and  should  not  be  reopened  for  a  reasonable  number 
of  years. 
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(b)  Grace  I  gives  practically  full  membership  to  women  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  will  in  a  short  time  involve  a  return  to  the  Grace  rejected  a  year 

(c)  While  Grace  I  proposes  500  as  the  present  limit  of  women  students, 
this  can  be  increased  by  a  vote  of  the  ^nate;  and,  already,  instructors 
believe  the  presence  of  women  is  a  disturbing  element,  which  would  be 
increased  by  greater  numbers. 

(d)  Women  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  degree,  and  are  not  unanimous 
in  their  demands  for  equality  with  the  men.  The  degree  is  to  be  granted, 
according  to  Grace  II. 

(e)  A  straw  vote  of  students,  on  November,  1920,  showed  2,329  opposed, 
and  884  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  women  as  members. 

(f)  While  opposing  the  full  membership  for  women,  the  supporters  of 
Grace  II  would  offer  them  the  same  facilities  as  the  men,  in  so  far  as 
possible. 

(g)  If  women  are  once  matriculated  as  full  members,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  they  cannot  demand  the  same  privileges  (according  to  the  Sex 
Disqualifications  (Removal)  Act  of  1919). 

(h)  The  members  of  the  Senate  should  not  be  influenced  in  their  voting 
by  the  threats  of  the  advocates  of  women’s  education  to  appeal  to  the 
Royal  Commission  if  Grace  I  is  defeated. 

From  the  arguments  presented  on  both  sides,  it  is  obvious 
that  under  Grace  I  women  would  receive  many  concessions, 
while  under  Grace  II  they  would  gain  only  the  titular  de¬ 
gree.  With  so  much  at  stake,  feeling  on  both  sides  rose  at 
times  very  high.  On  one  occasion,  the  undergraduate 
student  body  even  stormed  the  Clough  Memorial  Gates  of 
Newnham  College  at  Cambridge,  and  a  damage  estimated  at 
£  600  resulted  from  the  assault.  Hence  the  Educational  Sup- 
plement  of  the  Times  appropriately  declared:  “The  last  round, 
or  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  last  round  of  the  fight  over 
women’s  degrees  took  place  at  Cambridge  last  week.”  In 
the  ballot,  Grace  I,  proposing  admission  to  limited  member¬ 
ship  in  the  University  to  women,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
908  to  694;  but  Grace  II,  which  carries  the  right  to  be  granted 
degrees,  was  successful  by  a  vote  of  1012  to  370. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  progressive  element  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  traditional  discrimination  against  women 
that  remains.  There  are  two  possible  courses  open  to  the 
advocates  of  equal  educational  privileges.  They  may  appeal 
to  the  Royal  Commission  for  a  new  hearing,  although  there  is 
small  hope  that  the  decision  of  this  body  would  reverse  the 
action  in  favor  of  Grace  II.  But  a  more  effective  policy 
would  be  to  accept  the  status  of  women  as  it  is,  and,  without 
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agitation,  strive  by  their  accomplishments  in  learning  to  con¬ 
vince  their  opponents  that  women  are  worthy  of  the  same 
opportunities  as  men.  Whichever  method  of  attack  is 
adopted,  the  ultimate  victory  is  assured. 


Those  who  read  the  article  on  University 
kf R-anSf  Reform  in  France  by  M.  Champenois  in  the 

September  number  will  be  sm*prised  to 
learn  that  there  seems  to  be  a  counter-movement  in  edu¬ 
cational  circles  of  that  country.  Evidently  the  new  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  is  an  arch-conservative.  He  recently 
addressed  the  following  questions  to  his  Superior  Council: 

(1)  Does  not  the  Superior  Council  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  abol¬ 
ish  the  present  division  of  secondary  education  into  two  cycles? 

(2)  Does  not  the  Superior  Council  consider  it  necessary  that  a  common 
course  of  instruction  be  established  up  to  the  third  form,  with  Latin  com¬ 
pulsory  in  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth  forms;  and  Greek  in  the  fourth? 

(3)  Is  not  the  Superior  Council  of  ftie  opinion  that,  continuing  from  the 
third  form,  there  should  be  provided  a  division  of  instruction  into  two 
sections? 

A.  Classic  section,  divided  into 

a.  Latin-Greek,  with  scientific  instruction  more  advanced  than 

in  the  present  plan. 

b.  Latin-Sciences. 

B.  Modern  Secondary  Education. 

(4)  Is  it  not  the  opinion  of  the  Superior  Council  that  a  difference  in 
sanctions  should  be  set  up,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  instruction  re¬ 
ceived;  the  baccalaureate,  with  the  privileges  it  now  confers,  should  be  the 
sanction  granted  for  completion  of  classic  studies  under  A.  (a.  Latin-Greek; 
b.  Latin-Science,  as  above) ;  while  the  diploma  of  modem  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  giving  admission  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  ranks  or  titles  conferred  by  the  State  (excepting  the 
degree  in  letters,  the  competitive  examinations  for  entering  the  Higher 
Normal  School,  degree  in  Law,  the  doctorate  in  medicine,  etc.)  should  be 
granted  to  those  completing  the  studies  of  section  B. 

(5)  Is  it  not  the  Council’s  judgment  that  the  programs  and  time-tables 
should  be  lightened,  reducing  class  hours  to  twenty  a  week  in  the  sixth, 
fifth,  and  fourth  forms  and  to  twenty-two  a  week  in  the  third,  second,  and 
first? 

(6)  Since  the  modem  language  classes  will  be  somewhat  restricted  in 
consequence  of  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  hours  and  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  second  language  in  the  classes  of  the  second  and  first  forms, 
will  not  the  Superior  Council  be  in  favor  of  authorizing  heads  of  schools 
to  organize  optional  courses  in  which  pupils  can  study  a  second  language, 
provided  there  be  a  sufficient  number  who  will  enter  the  course? 

In  the  case  of  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  above,  would  not  the 
Superior  Council  judge  it  useful  to  authorize  the  candidates  for  the 
baccalaureate,  and  the  diploma  of  the  modem  course,  to  offer  a  second 
language? 
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(7)  Does  the  Superior  Council  consider  that,  while  reforming  secondary 
education  for  boys,  it  may  pass  over  the  question  of  reforming  girls*  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  and  that  we  may  continue,  in  the  future,  to  recognize 
an  education  for  girls,  different  from  that  of  boys  ? 

Fortunately  the  Superior  Council  proved  to  have  little 
sympathy  with  this  attempt  to  force  conservative  doctrine 
upon  them.  A  certain  number  of  them,  stirred  by  the  re¬ 
actionary  and  leading  character  of  the  Minister’s  questions, 
immediately  selected  a  committee  of  protest  headed  by  M. 
Ferdinand  Brunot,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  at  the 
University  of  Paris.  This  committee  made  obvious  its 
purpose  to  organize  the  advocates  of  a  complete  education  in 
the  modern  humanities  and  of  the  equality  of  both  classic 
and  modern  groups  so  far  as  the  baccalaureate  is  concerned. 
Its  position  concerning  the  Minister’s  questions  was  indi¬ 
cated  in  a  circular  letter  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Superior 
Council.  The  chief  points  in  this  letter  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

(1)  From  the  character  of  the  questions,  addressed  to  the  Council, 
there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  Minister.  We  are  face  to 
face,  not  with  an  investigation  of  secondary  education,  but  a  demand  to 
adhere  to  a  preconceived  plan.  The  extreme  importance  of  the  question 
is  recognized,  especially  as  it  is  the  first  time  since  the  war,  that  a  minister 
has  addressed  himself  to  the  whole  problem  of  secondary  education. 

(2)  The  proposals,  indicated  in  1  and  5  above,  do  not  call  for  serious 
opposition;  regarding  1  all  are  agreed;  as  for  5,  there  can  be  differences  of 
opinion  only  as  to  the  extent  of  the  reduction.  But  in  2,  3,  and  4  may 
be  seen  a  system  that  is  absolutely  unacceptable. 

(3)  It  is  a  movement  to  strengthen  the  classics;  in  reality  it  weakens 
them.  By  forcing  all  children  to  take  Latin  three  years,  and  Greek  one, 
the  first  forms  will  be  crowded  with  a  mass  of  pupils  who  have  decided 
to  quit  these  studies  at  the  end  of  the  period,  and  will  have  no  interest  in 
them.  Because  of  this  dead  weight,  those  really  interested  will  suffer. 
Will  those  who  are  not  to  continue  the  classic  studies  longer  than  three 
years,  receive  any  considerable  profit  from  them? 

(4)  It  is  argued  that  a  study  of  the  ancient  languages  for  three  years 
(Latin  three,  Greek  one)  will  be  of  great  benefit  in  the  study  of  French. 
The  question  is,  will  the  benefit  be  proportionate  to  the  time  lost?  We 
believe  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  proposed  system.  The  three 
years  devoted  to  Latin  and  Greek  will  greatly  diminish  the  time  devoted 
to  French,  which  is  the  principal  basis  of  culture  for  students  in  the  modern 
course. 

(5)  The  modem  humanities  are  equal  in  value  to  the  classics,  and 
should  be  placed  on  a  plane  of  equality.  The  ministerial  project  does 
not  do  this;  rather,  the  inevitable  result  will  be,  that  the  modem  section 
would  become  the  refuge  of  those  not  successful  in  the  classics.  Recruited 
from  such  inferior  materials,  the  results  must  likewise  prove  inferior. 
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(6)  Neither  are  the  rewards  to  be  equal;  at  the  end  of  the  classic  course 
there  is  the  baccalaureate,  leading  to  opportunities  in  professional  life; 
at  the  end  of  the  modem  course  there  is  merely  a  certificate  that  will  give 
access  to  almost  none  of  the  liberal  professions.  Parents  seek  a  future  for 
their  boys;  since  the  modem  section  does  not  offer  this  future,  it  is  already 
doomed  before  it  is  established. 

(7)  Such  a  backward  step  is  most  inopportune  at  this  time,  when  even 
foreign  countries  are  rendering  homage  to  French  culture,  going  so  far  as 
to  give  it  the  place  in  their  educational  systems  formerly  occupied  by  an¬ 
cient  culture.  How  can  we  justify  ourselves  to  them;  how  explain  that 
the  French  culture  they  have  come  to  value  so  highly,  we  find  insufficient 
for  ourselves? 

(8)  Finally,  the  proposals  are  undemocratic;  instead  of  opening  second¬ 
ary  education  to  more  pupils,  it  runs  the  risk  of  turning  them  aside  from  it. 

Nor  do  the  professors  at  the  University  of  Paris  engaged  in 
teaching  the  liberal  arts  seem  to  have  liked  this  conservative 
interpretation  any  better  than  the  committee  of  the  Superior 
Council.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  adopted,  sixty  votes  being  cast  for  it  and 
four  not  voting: 

The  Faculty  of  Letters,  affirming  its  deep  attachment  to  the  studies  of 
classic  antiquity,  rejects  any  reactionary  proposals  to  reform  secondary 
education,  which  would  effect  the  suppression  or  diminution  of  modern 
humanities,  or  refuse  those  candidates  the  baccalaureate,  and  close  to  them 
the  Faculty  of  Letters  or  any  other  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

College  des  Quatbe  Nations 


By  some  mischance  a  surreptitious  phrase 
^ations^^^  Quafre  appeared  in  the  article  of  M.  Champenois 
on  “University  Reform  in  France,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  September  number  of  the  Educational  Re¬ 
view.  In  the  middle  of  the  statement  “  The  Memories  of  the 
College  des  Quatre  Nations  are  not  yet  extinct  in  the  French 
University  mind  of  to-day”  were  inserted  by  accident  the 
words  “established  during  the  World  W^ar”  (p.  114).  This 
was  originally  a  marginal  comment  on  another  paragraph,  but 
it  was  copied  into  the  text  in  revising  the  manuscript,  and 
gave  an  ancient  institution  the  appearance  of  being  born 
some  three  centuries  later  then  it  was.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mazarin  did  not  turn  over  in  his  grave  at  the  sacrilege  and 
that  the  Institut  de  France  (formerly  College  des  Quatre 
Nations)  will  pardon  our  error.  The  author,  M.  Champenois, 
was  quite  innocent  in  the  matter. 
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The  Platoon  During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 

System  such  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  city 

school  systems  which  have  adopted  the  modern  type  of  school 
organization  variously  designated  as  the  work-study-play 
plan,  platoon  school,  duplicate,  or  alternating  school,  that  the 
Bureau  of  Education  is  making  a  study  of  the  operation  of 
this  plan  throughout  the  country  and  has  lately  issued  the 
first  of  a  series  of  circulars  dealing  with  the  subject.  This 
circular  gives  quotations  from  the  annual  or  special  reports  of 
a  few  of  the  city  school  superintendents  who  are  now  operat¬ 
ing  some  or  all  of  their  schools  on  the  platoon  plan. 

The  cities  reporting  are  Pittsburgh,  Stuttgart  (Arkansas), 
Birmingham,  Newark,  and  Detroit.  The  final  statement 
from  the  report  of  Deputy  Superintendent  Spain  of  Detroit 
seems  to  be  typical  of  the  experience  of  all  the  systems  that 
have  reported.  The  evaluation  is,  therefore,  quoted  here  in 
full: 

The  new  policy  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  a  desire  to  develop  a  more  mod¬ 
ern  and  more  efficient  kind  of  school.  It  has  not  been  determined  upon 
hastily  or  without  due  consideration.  It  has  not  been  adopted  under  the 
stress  of  public  clamor  or  because  of  pressure  from  any  source  outside  of 
the  school  system.  It  represents  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  and  his  staff,  after  a  carefully  planned  experiment 
covering  nearly  two  years.  During  that  time  fifteen  experimental  schools 
were  carefully  observed  and  the  results  were  measured  from  all  angles  by 
the  Department  of  Educational  Research.  These  results  are  so  convin¬ 
cing  and  the  psychological  effect  of  the  new  type  of  school  upon  principals, 
teachers,  and  pupils  has  been  so  favorable,  that  the  further  development 
of  the  platoon  organization  becomes  almost  inevitable.  The  most  strik¬ 
ing  outcome  of  the  experiment  has  been  the  spontaneous  and  whole¬ 
hearted  endorsement  which  the  platoon  school  has  received  from  principals, 
teachers,  pupils,  and  parents,  and  the  consequent  spread  of  a  favorable 
sentiment  throughout  the  system.  It  was  presumed  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  type  of  organization  would  bring  forth  criticism  and 
many  expressions  of  disapproval  from  the  ranks  of  the  more  conservative. 
On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  comparatively  little  criticism,  and  those 
who  may  have  been  inclined  to  be  critical  have  been  silenced  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  expression  of  approval  on  the  part  of  teachers  who  are  actually  at 
work  in  the  new  type  of  school. 

The  report  from  these  schools  using  the  platoon  plan, 
which  should  be  carefully  read  by  every  progressive  superin¬ 
tendent,  is  found  in  City  School  Circular  No.  6  of  the  Bureau 
publications.  The  Bureau  desires  to  have  further  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  operation  of  this  platoon  plan  from  school 
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superintendents  of  other  cities  where  it  has  been  adopted. 
It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  real  response,  as  we  can  best 
judge  the  tree  by  its  fruits. 


Dr.  I.  C.  White,  long  State  Geologist  of 
ci^stmas*^Gift  West  Virginia  and  Professor  of  Geology  in 
the  State  University,  made  a  gift  on 
Christmas  Day  to  the  University  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
geological  department.  This  endowment  consists  of  more 
than  a  thousand  acres  of  coal  lands  containing  an  extension 
of  the  “Sewickley  Coal,”  a  six  foot  bed  of  the  highest  value 
and  estimated  conservatively  to  be  worth  two  million  dollars. 
Such  a  generous  gift  must  result  in  making  the  University 
of  West  Virginia  a  prime  center  of  instruction  in  practical 
geology.  On  the  same  occasion  Doctor  White  gave  a  like 
sum  to  the  City  of  Morgantown  for  city  hospitals  and  parks. 


REVIEWS 


The  Modern  Teacher. — Edited  by  A.  Watson  Bain.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Sir  W.  Henry  Hadow.  Methuen  &  Company,  Ltd.,  London.  1921.  272  p. 

This  book  comprises,  in  addition  to  an  editorial  preface  and  an  intro¬ 
duction,  ten  essays  written  by  head  masters  of  English  schools  and  by 
professors  in  the  universities  of  England,  Wales  and  Scotland.  It  dis¬ 
cusses  aims  and  principles  of  education  rather  than  detailed  methods  of 
teaching.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  one’s  impression  gained  from  the 
reading  of  this  book  with  the  impressions  gained  from  the  reading  of 
English  books  on  teaching  published  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The  earlier 
books  were  designed  to  convince  the  reader  that  education  should  aim 
mainly  to  strengthen  the  pupil’s  mental  faculties  and  to  equip  him  with 
facts  pertaining  principally  to  mathematics,  history,  philosophy  and 
languages.  In  “The  Modern  Teacher’’  there  is  an  occasional  reference 
to  these  aims  of  education  but  they  are  kept  far  in  the  background.  In 
all  the  ten  essays  constituting  the  book  the  conception  prevails  that  the 
purpose  of  teaching  should  be  to  assist  the  pupil  to  understand  and  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  physical,  intellectual,  social  and  sesthetic  world  in 
which  he  lives.  None  of  the  authors  advocates  the  teaching  of  his  subject 
primarily  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  mental  faculties  or  equipping 
the  pupil  with  knowledge  unrelated  to  the  world  about  him.  In  earlier 
English  books  on  teaching,  the  phrase  “Discipline  of  the  mental  faculties’’ 
was  found  on  almost  every  page,  but  the  reviewer  has  noticed  it  in  the 
present  book  only  here  and  there,  and  it  does  not  loom  large  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  in  any  of  the  essays! 

To  mention  but  one  illustration  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  English  conception  of  educational  values, — a  few  years  ago  it  was 
thought  that  the  fundamental  requirement  in  the  teaching  of  either  the 
mother  tongue  or  of  a  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modern,  was  a  long 
thorough-going  study  of  grammatical  technique,  but  in  the  present  volume 
grammar  is  relegated  to  oblivion  in  the  essay  on  English  composition,  and 
it  is  thrust  into  the  background  in  the  essays  on  the  teaching  of  the  classics 
and  of  modern  languages.  Professor  Ritchie,  of  the  University  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  says  that,  according  to  his  observations,  pupils  learn  modern 
languages  best  after  they  have  spent  a  preliminary  year  in  grammatical 
study,  but  he  regrets  that  this  is  the  case,  and  he  half  apologizes  for  putting 
grammar  forward.  Having  got  over  the  first  year  of  grammar  in  the 
study  of  French,  he  hastens  to  lay  stress  on  content  rather  than  on  tech¬ 
nique  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages.  American  teachers  (of  whom 
there  are  many)  who  use  the  so-called  “  natural  ’’  method  in  the  teaching 
of  foreign  languages  would  not  agree  with  Professor  Ritchie  that  a  year  of 
grammatical  study  is  the  chief  requisite  for  the  mastery  of  a  modem 
language  in  its  oral  and  auditory  forms. 

Professor  Smith,  Master  of  Dulwich  College,  does  not  advise  that  chief 
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emphasis  be  put  upon  grammatical  technique  in  the  teaching  of  the  classics, 
though  he  does  show  very  clearly  that  classic  languages  are  more  complex 
structurally  than  are  modern  languages,  especially  English,  and  so  more 
attention  must  be  given  to  grammar  in  the  study  of  Latin  or  Greek  tlign 
might  be  profitable  in  the  study  of  less  highly  inflected  tongues. 

American  teachers  have  gone  a  little  farther  than  English  teachers  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  gone  in  basing  all  their  work  upon  the  conception  that  the 
aim  in  teaching  should  be  to  help  the  pupil  to  adjust  himself  to  the  world 
of  people  and  of  things  about  him.  Facts  which  are  not  related  quite 
definitely  to  the  social,  physical,  intellectual  or  sesthetic  environments  are 
not  highly  regarded  in  American  schoolrooms;  and  methods  of  teaehing 
which  do  not  increase  the  pupil’s  power  to  use  his  knowledge  and  skill  by 
way  of  comprehending  and  recreating  his  environments  or  adapting  him¬ 
self  to  them  as  he  finds  them,  are  held  in  disrespect  by  our  teachers.  The 
urge  of  American  education  everywhere  in  all  grades  of  schools  is  toward 
the  teaching  of  functional  knowledge  and  skill.  One  gains  the  impression 
from  reading  “The  Modern  Teacher’’  that  English  teachers  are  moving 
in  the  same  general  direction  as  American  teachers,  but  they  have  not 
gone  quite  so  far,  and  are  probably  not  moving  quite  so  rapidly.  It  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  reviewer  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
English  teachers  are  wiser  or  less  w  ise  than  American  teachers  in  regard  to 
the  speed  with  which  they  are  adopting  the  conceptions  that  all  education 
— subjects  and  methods — should  be  determined  by  the  aim  of  social,  in¬ 
tellectual,  physical  and  aesthetic  adjustment. 

In  an  American  book  of  the  general  character  of  “The  Modern  Teacher” 
one  would  expect  to  find  articles  dealing  with  commercial  subjects,  manual 
training,  household  arts,  and  strictly  vocational  subjects.  There  would 
be  some  discussion  of  the  value  of  mental  tests  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosing 
the  mental  abilities  of  pupils,  and  also  of  methods  of  measuring  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  various  subjects  taught.  A  teacher  would  not  be  regarded  as 
modern  in  America  unless  he  were  familiar  with  intelligence  tests  and  scales 
for  measuring  progress  in  school  subjects.  It  is  in  these  latter  respects 
mainly  that  present-day  educational  tendencies  in  Ameriea  are  most 
markedly  distinguished  from  the  tendencies  in  Great  Britain. 

M.  V.  O’Shea. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 


Methods  and  Materials  of  Literary  Criticism. — By  Charles  M.  Gayley  and 
Benjamin  P.  Kurtz.  Ginn  and  Company.  1921.  911  p. 

“This  book  is  the  second  of  a  series  entitled  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Literary  Criticism  .  .  .”  This  opening  statement  of  the  preface, 
coupled  with  the  subtitle,  at  once  clears  up  a  possible  misapprehension 
of  the  reader  that  the  new  book  is  merely  a  revision  of  the  well-known 
“Gayley  and  Scott”  (1899).  That  book  “was  an  introduction  to  the 
bases  in  sesthetics  and  poetics,  theoretical  and  historical.  The  present 
volume  applies  the  methods  there  developed  to  the  comparative  study  of 
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the  lyric,  the  epic,  and  some  allied  forms  of  poetry.  A  third  volume,  ap¬ 
proaching  completion,  will  present  tragedy,  comedy,  and  cognate  forms.” 
Apart  from  the  appendix,  which  consists  of  a  bibliography  of  the  history 
of  poetry,  422  pages  of  the  846  given  to  subject-matter  are  devoted  to 
the  lyric,  361  to  the  epic.  In  each  case,  questions  of  theory,  with  running 
references,  are  followed  by  bibliographical  material  covering,  not  English 
alone,  but  all  significant  national  literatures. 

Just  as  “Gayley  and  Scott”  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  in  English,  so 
this  second  volume  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  comprehensive  and  satis¬ 
factory  in  its  field.  Though  all  students  of  literature  will  not  fully  agree 
with  the  authors  in  their  comparative  methods  and  in  their  belief  in  liter¬ 
ary  forms  as  types  and  species,  no  one  who  would  “make  of  criticism  a 
discipline,  an  aim,  or  a  profession”  can  fail  to  recognize  the  indefatigable 
labor,  the  wide  scholarship,  and  the  acute  discrimination  involved  in  the 
making  of  this  book;  and,  for  the  service  rendered,  the  world  of  letters 
can  have  only  a  profound  sense  of  appreciation  and  gratitude. 

A.  H.  R.  Fairchild. 

University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Missouri. 


The  Psychology  of  Adolescence. — By  Frederick  Tract.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  246  p. 

This  volume  is  a  sane,  clear,  and  readable  summary  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  facts  and  observations  that  have  accumulated  in  the  study  of 
adolescence.  It  is  a  fit  companion-piece  to  the  author’s  well  known 
publication  on  the  Psychology  of  Childhood,  and  will  be  appreciated  by 
secondary  teachers,  as  the  former  publication  has  been  and  is  appreciated 
by  elementary  teachers.  It  contains  but  little  that  is  new,  and  is  less 
provocative  of  thought  than  the  two  volume  edition  on  the  same  subject 
by  the  author’s  former  teacher.  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall.  But  it  presents  in  a 
condensed  and  simplified  form  many  of  the  essential  facts  and  cardinal 
principles  that  have  accumulated  on  the  subject  of  adolescence  in  recent 
years.  It  is  rare  that  one  finds  a  book  on  education,  positive  in  its  gener¬ 
alizations,  with  which  he  can  so  thoroughly  agree.  There  are  many 
omissions  on  the  complex  problems  of  adolescence  that  one  would  like  to 
have  added,  but  that  would  have  increased  the  size  and  expense  of  the 
volume;  probably  lessened  the  sales  and  limited  its  general  utility. 

The  author  presents  the  subject  under  fourteen  chapter  headings,  as 
follows:  “A  Preliminary  Survey;  General  Characteristics  of  the  Various 
Life-Stages;  The  Body;  The  Mind  (General  Treatment);  Instinct  and 
Habit;  Emotion,  or  the  Capacity  to  Feel;  Intellect,  or  the  Capacity  to 
Think;  Will,  or  the  Capacity  to  Act;  Self-Consciousness  and  the  Social 
Order;  Sex;  The  Appreciation  of  Beauty  in  Nature  and  Art;  The  Moral 
Life;  The  Religious  Life;  The  Pedagogy  of  Adolescence,”  which  endeavors 
to  apply  the  foregoing  knowledge  to  the  processes  of  education.  There  is  a 
limited  Bibliography,  a  disappointing  Index,  but  every  chapter  contains 
much  of  interest  and  value.  Since  the  material,  of  necessity,  represents 
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but  a  summary  of  thought  and  experience,  it  might  have  been  made  more 
useful  to  the  average  teacher  by  clearer  organization  with  the  insertion  of 
marginal  topic  headings.  This  would  have  lessened  the  necessity  for  the 
more  or  less  frequent  repetition  of  thought  throughout  the  chapters. 

After  a  lifetime  of  study  and  teaching  of  children  and  youth,  the  author 
has  aimed  to  present  a  teachers’  handbook  on  adolescence  containing 
the  bare  essentials  of  thought  and  practice  on  this  vital  period  of  individual 
development.  In  this  he  has  succeeded.  The  point  of  view  is  teleological, 
reaching  back  and  up  to  the  Supreme  Mind.  “The  ultimate  aim  of  all 
education  is  moral  and  spiritual”;  in  essence  religious,  in  which  religion  is 
conceived  as  life  itself  functioning  at  its  highest,  richest,  fullest,  best.  Feel¬ 
ing,  thinking,  willing  are  but  parts  of  one  and  the  same  complex  which 
constitutes  the  whole  of  personality,  or  individual  life.  The  chapters  on 
Moral  and  Religious  Life  show  the  author  at  best,  while  the  one  on  the 
Pedagogy  of  Adolescence  is  strong  and  helpful.  The  book  as  a  whole  will 
be  appreciated  and  found  to  be  a  safe  and  wholesome  guide  to  intelligent 
parents  and  teachers  interested  in  the  welfare  and  education  of  adolescents. 

G.  W.  A.  Luckey. 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Teaching  of  English. — By  W.  S.  Tomkinson.  Oxford  University  Press. 

1921.  228  p. 

Not  since  Mr.  Percival  Chubb  published,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  his 
epoch-making  book,  bearing  this  same  title,  have  we  seen  as  delightful — 
and  as  irritating — a  book  on  this  theme.  The  author  is,  first  of  all,  a  stu¬ 
dent  and  teacher  of  English,  not  of  “Education.”  And  herein  lies  the 
secret  of  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  his  doctrine. 

Possessed  of  excellent  taste  and  fine  sense,  imbued  with  a  love  of  English 
and  a  tremendous  faith  in  it  as  a  vital  element  in  education,  Mr.  Tomkin¬ 
son  writes  eloquently  and  convincingly  and  withal  with  rare  charm  and 
humor.  The  book  is  good  reading.  On  every  page  is  evidence  that  the 
author  can  write  his  language  and  that  he  knows  his  literature,  knows  it 
intimately  and  intelligently,  especially,  perhaps,  that  area  of  literature  of 
greatest  interest  to  children  and  young  people.  The  first  part  of  chapter 
four,  on  oral  reading,  and  all  of  chapter  eight,  on  appreciation,  are  signally 
excellent  sections.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Tomkinson  is  too  much  of  a  stickler 
for  intensive  study,  he  insists  on  examining  and  cross-examining  figures  of 
speech  and  verbal  niceties  of  rhythm  and  diction,  and  he  seems  to  believe 
he  can  train  everyone  to  read  aloud  effectively;  but  despite  these  blunders 
there  is  much  that  is  of  substantial  worth  in  his  discussion  of  these  themes. 
He  believes  devoutly,  as  does  every  true  teacher  of  literature,  that  litera¬ 
ture  exists  to  give  aesthetic  pleasure,  and  his  method,  though  some¬ 
what  too  finical  at  times,  is  a  sound  one.  Here  is  where  he  gives  aid  and 
comfort  to  those  who  are  trying  to  resist  the  utilitarians  in  their  demand 
that  literature  shall  justify  itself  by  a  bread  and  butter  standard. 

But  when  Mr.  Tomkinson  goes  over  into  the  other  field  of  English,  the 
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teaching  of  language,  he  is  sadly  out  of  his  element.  This  is  the  place 
where  he  could  learn  much  from  American  English  teachers  of  the  new 
school.  He  fails  almost  entirely  to  realize  that  the  purposes  of  literature 
study  and  of  language  study  are  so  different  that  they  are  often  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed.  Hence  he  carries  the  “literary”  method  much  too  far  in 
his  teaching  of  speech,  quoting  literary  artists  as  authorities  on  language, 
setting  up  literary  models  as  norms  of  speech,  resorting  to  literature  for  his 
themes  for  composition.  We  find  nothing  in  his  book  about  the  “sociali¬ 
zation”  of  English,  though  the  language  aspect  of  English  cannot  be 
taught  in  any  other  way;  language  “projects”  are  apparently  unknown  to 
him;  “exercises”  take  the  place  of  genuine  “activities”;  verse-making 
looms  up  large  in  his  method.  It  is  the  old-fashioned,  literary,  aristocratic 
point  of  view  from  which  Mr.  Tomkinson  sees  the  field  of  language  teach¬ 
ing.  And  this  is  the  more  regrettable  because  he  shows  such  good  sense 
and  does  such  straight  thinking  in  many  of  the  problems  which  he  under¬ 
takes  to  solve.  He  eliminates  formal  grammar  almost  entirely,  he  dis¬ 
places  spelling  and  other  mechanical  matters  from  their  commanding 
position,  he  throws  the  emphasis  upon  oral  rather  than  upon  written 
language — all  of  which  is  in  accord  with  the  best  theory  and  practice  of 
to-day. 

It  is  a  delightful  book  and  an  irritating  one — good  to  read  but  often  not 
good  to  follow.  It  has  a  special  interest  for  American  teachers  of  English 
because  it  presents  what  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  standpoint  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  teacher  of  English  in  England  and  indicates  what  is  the  status  in 
that  country  of  the  whole  problem  of  English  teaching. 

Walter  Barnes. 

State  Normal  School, 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


The  Life  of  Artemas  Ward,  the  First  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
Revolution. — By  Charles  Martyn.  Artemas  Ward.  1921.  334  p. 

This  book  is  a  brave  endeavor  to  make  a  hero  out  of  a  man  who  was 
regarded  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  subsequent  historians  as  possessing 
only  second-rate  ability.  The  author  was  subsidized  by  the  great-grand¬ 
son  of  Artemas  Ward  to  undertake  the  task;  and  notwithstanding  his 
painstaking  researches  and  his  entire  willingness  to  see  Ward  in  heroic 
proportions,  the  critical  reader  will  lay  down  the  volume  with  the  feeling 
that  the  traditional  view  of  that  unassuming  character  is  correct,  save, 
perhaps,  in  certain  trivial  details. 

Ward  as  a  young  man  took  a  minor  part  in  the  French  and  Indian  War; 
and  during  the  period  of  revolutionary  agitation  he  was  “also”  a  member 
of  a  number  of  committees  dominated  by  distinguished  patriots.  As 
second  choice,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  Congress  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  provincial  forces  engaged  in  besieging  Boston  after 
the  Lexington  skirmish,  an  appointment  which  moved  the  author  to  choose 
the  impressive  sub-title  of  the  work.  Ward  was  at  this  time  a  partial  inva¬ 
lid  and  “too  stout  for  his  forty-seven  years. ”  He  was  in  actual  charge  of 
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the  besieging  forces  from  late  April  until  July  2,  1775,  when  Washington 
arrived  to  take  command  in  the  name  of  the  Continental  Congress;  and  at 
no  time  had  Ward  displayed  marked  military  ability.  Ward  was  retained 
as  second  in  command;  but  being  in  ill  health  and  unable  to  get  along  with 
Washington,  he  resigned  from  the  army  in  March,  1777.  Thereafter  he 
filled  numerous  civil  positions  in  Massachusetts  conscientiously  and 
acceptably,  and  in  the  same  faithful  manner  served  in  the  Continental 
Congress  and  subsequently  in  the  Second  and  Third  Congresses  under  the 
Constitution. 

The  author’s  literary  style  is  anything  but  attractive;  but  quite  the 
contrary  can  be  said  for  the  typographical  appearance  and  binding  of  the 
book. 

A.  M.  SCHLESmOER. 

State  University  of  Iowa 
Iowa  City 


Self-Help  English  Lessons,  First  Book,  by  Wohlfarth,  and  Self-Help  Eng¬ 
lish  Lessons,  Second  Book,  by  Wohlfarth-Mahoney.  World  Book  Com¬ 
pany.  1921.  256  p.  and  338  p. 

It  would  be  a  dull  child,  and  a  duller  teacher  who  would  not  be  carried 
along  by  the  steady,  directive  force  of  Books  One  and  Two  of  Self-Help 
English  Lessons.  One  might  even  dare  hope  that  if  every  child  in  grades 
three  to  six  could  work  conscientiously  through  both  books,  there  would  be 
less  reason  for  the  invidious  comparisons  which  we  must  now  make  between 
the  average  American  child’s  success  with  his  mother  tongue  and  the 
achievement  of  French  children  of  the  same  age  or  younger. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  children  who  use  these  books  can  escape  learning 
to  express  their  ideas  effectively,  both  in  speech  and  in  writing.  They  are 
given  every  opportunity  to  make  automatic  the  mechanics  both  of  speech 
and  of  writing,  and  at  the  same  time  their  powers  of  observation  and  of 
constructive  imagination  are  wholesomely  stimulated.  They  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  conspicuously  successful  presentation  of  grammatical  concepts 
and  nomenclature,  along  with  well  selected  and  abundant  opportunities 
for  practice.  The  lesson  sequence  also  not  only  keeps  all  lines  of  work 
progressing  evenly,  but  maintains  for  all  divisions  of  the  work  a  high  level 
of  interest. 

The  recommendations  for  summer  reading  are  particularly  discriminat¬ 
ing.  These  lists,  together  with  the  many  “  carry-over  ”  suggestions  should 
make  the  children  sense  the  fundamental  idea  that  English  is  inseparable 
from  their  daily  life,  both  in  school  and  out.  This  never-endingness,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  made  a  matter  of  drudgery.  The  delights  which  come  from 
conscious  self-improvement  and  growth  are  made  easily  possible. 

In  general  the  books  bear  the  hall-mark  of  a  high  order  of  intelligence, 
coupled  with  rich  teaching  experience.  They  should  be  a  boon  to  both 
teachers  and  children. 

Ouvt:  Ely  Hart. 

SoTTTH  Philadelphia 

High  School  for  Giri^, 

Philadelphia. 


ROBINSON  G.  JONES 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  and  President  of  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence.  Superintendent  Jones,  who  will  preside  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  in  Chicago  this  month,  haa  become  a  national 
figure  in  progressive  school  administration  and  leadership 


Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicago.  Superintendent  Mortensen,  who  will  be  the 
official  host  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  at  the  annual  meeting  this 
month,  has  won  the  genuine  approval  of  educators  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
.overcome  the  unhappy  auspices  under  which  he  entered  upon  his  work  in  Chicago 


i 


M.  CAREY  THOMAS 

President  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Dr.  Thomas  retires  next  June  after  an  official 
service  as  dean  and  president  of  a  full  generation.  Her  work  in  elevating 
scholastic  standards  and  securing  great  teachers  has  been  conspicuous 
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FRANK  E.  SPAULDING 

Head  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Yale  University.  Before  coming  to 
Yale  two  years  ago.  Dr.  Spaulding  had  established  a  reputation  as  the  foremost 
man  in  the  country  in  determining  the  functions  of  the  superintendency  and  in 
broadening  the  scope  and  enlarging  the  purpose  of  our  public  school  systems 


MARY  E.  WOOLLEY 

Presiflent  of  Mount  Holyoke  (College.  Dr.  \V(K)lley  was  first  known  at  Wellesley 
as  a  careful  stuflent  of  RiLlical  literature  and  an  in.'^piring  teacher,  but  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years  she  has  had  a  national  reputation  in  college  administration 
and  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  leading  public  speakers  on  academic  questions 
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LAWRENCE  A.  WILKINS 

Director  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City.  Dr.  Wilkins 
has  just  returned  from  Spain,  where,  upon  invitation  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
he  has  been  giving  a  course  on  the  methods  of  modern  language  teaching  in  the 
Centro  de  Esttidios  Historicos  of  Madrid 
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ARTHUR  C.  MONAHAN 

A  specialist  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  some  years 
and  a  major  on  the  staff  of  the  Surgeon  General  during  the  World  War,  Dr. 
^^onahan  has  recently  taken  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  America 


ELLWOOl)  P.  CUBBERLEY 


Dean  of  the  Sehool  of  Education.  Stanford  University.  An  inspiring  teacher  and 
lecturer,  an  educational  expert  and  surveyor  of  the  highest  rank,  and  a  successful 
editor  and  author.  Dr.  Cuhherley  has  produced  probably  a  wider  variety  of 
standard  works  upon  educational  history  and  administration  than  any  other 
scholar  in  the  United  States 


